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WRITTEN  BY  E.  PEACOCK,  ESQ. 


Jjeyond  the  hopes  and  fears  of  earlier  days. 

The  frowns  of  censure,  and  the  smiles  of  praise. 

Is  he,  the  Bard,  on  whose  untimely  tomb. 

Your  favour  bade  the  Thespian  laurel  bloom. 

Though  late  the  meed  that  crown'd  his  minstrel  strain. 
It  has  not  died,  and  was  not  given  in  vain. 

If  now  our  hopes  one  more  memorial  rear. 

To  blend  with  those  that  live  un  withering  here. 

If  on  that  tomb,  where  genius  sleeps  in  night. 

One  flower  expands  to  bloom  in  lingering  light. 
Flower  of  a  stem  which  no  returning  spring. 

Shall  clothe  anew  with  buds  and  blossoming. 

Oh !  yet  again  the  votive  wreath  allow 
To  grace  his  name,  which  cannot  bind  his  brow ; 

And  while  our  tale  the  scenic  maze  pursues. 

Still  prove  kind  Guardians  to  his  orphan  muse. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Barton,  Sometimes  disguised  as  Levi  -  Mr.  Dowton. 

Lord  Filligree . Mr.  S.  Penley. 

Sedgemore  -  -  --  --  --  --  -  Mr.  Wallace. 

Wavekly  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  Mr.  Rae. 

Hint . -------  -  Mr.  Harley. 

Sapling  -  -----------  Mr.  Oxberry. 

Nab,  A  Bailiff',  -  -  --  --  --  --  Mu.  Minton. 

Robert,  Servant  to  Lady  Nightshade,  -  -  -  -  Mr.  Coveney. 

Servant  to  Waverley  -  --  --  --  --  Mr.  Ebsworth. 

Servant  to  Lady  Wellgrove  -------  Mr.  Appleby. 

Lady  Nightshade  -  --  --  --  --  Mrs.  Harlowe. 

Lady  Wellgrove  -  --  --  --  --  Mrs.  Davison. 

Miss  Sedgemore  -  --  --  --  --  -  Mrs.  Horn. 

Betty  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  Mrs.  Scott. 

Servants  fyc.  -  --  --  --  --  -- 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

y  \  \ 

WAVERLY’S  CHAMBER. 

$ 

Waverly  discovered  reading. 

Wav .  Lay  you  here.  ( Lays  dozen  the  hook.)  What 
enviable  sculls  must  they  have,  who  read  law  by  way 
of  recreation  ! — For  my  part,  whether  the  fault  lies 
in  my  blood  or  my  brains,  I  can’t  determine,  but  I 
am  sure  there’s  too  near  a  connexion  between 
them,  for  me  ever  to  make  my  head  a  lumber-room 

for  the  Statutes  at  Large - No,  I  shall  never  be 

Lord  Chancellor,  that’s  clear.  (Knocking.) 

Enter  Servant . 

Serv.  Mr.  Barton,  Sir. 

Enter  Barton. 

Wav.  [Aside.)  Now  for  a  common-place  lecture  upon 
dissipation  and  extravagance. — These  old  fellows, 
when  they  forget  the  relish  of  pleasure  themselves, 
endeavour  to  make  it  nauseous  to  every  body  else. — 
Hah !  my  dear  uncle !  I’m  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
in  town. 

Bart.  That  may  be.  Sir,  tho’  I  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it;  but  I’m  not  heartily  glad  to  see  yon,  Sir; 
and  I  don’t  know.  Sir,  that  I  shall  ever  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  again,  Sir; — I  have  heard  of  your 
tricks.  Sir! 

B 
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Wav.  Very  likely.  Sir ;  I  know  I’ve  a  great  many 
kind  friends. 

Bart.  An’t  you  a  sad  young  dog,  Sir  ? — Answer 
me  that  ! — An’t  you  a  sad  young  dog.  Sir  ? 

Wav'  Sad,  Sir  ! — I  never  was  in  better  spirits  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Bart.  Instead  of  keeping  your  commons,  attend¬ 
ing  the  courts,  and  reading  Blackstone,  you  must 
dangle  after  petticoats — play  at  faro  with  people 
of  quality — and  keep  your  bit  of  blood  for  the  Ascot 
and  Epsom  Races ! — What  d’ye  think.  Sir,  all  this 
will  come  to  ? 

Wav .  More  than  I  shall  be  able  to  pay,  uncle. 
I’m  afraid. 

Bart.  Prodigal ! — Spendthrift ! — Rake  ! — Beggar ! 
— You  I  mean,  Sir ! 

Wav.  I  beg  pardon.  Sir;  I  thought  you  were 
talking  to  yourself. 

Bart.  Hav’n’t  I  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
make  a  man  of  you  ? — Didn’t  I  fix  you  as  clerk 
with  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  first  city  in  the 
universe  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  Sir,  you  did  fix  me  there  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  where  I  enlarged  my  ideas  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  by  making  the  grand  tour  of  the  sugar-market ; 
and  improved  my  health  and  complexion,  by  squatting 
ten  hours  a  day  upon  a  little  high  stool,  to  acquire 
the  accomplishments  of  filling  up  bills  of  lading,  and 
copying  invoices. 

Bart.  Well,  Sir,  wasn’t  I  silly  enough  to  take 
you  from  the  counting-house  and  settle  you  in  the 
law  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  Sir,  as  you  couldn’t  make  me  a  ruin 
puncheon  or  a  sugar  hogshead,  you  kindly  consented 
to  transform  me  into  a  wicr-block  ! 

Bart .  A  wig-block.  Sir?  S’death  !  what  d’ye 
mean  ? - Hav’n’t  I  entered  you  here  of  the  Tem¬ 

ple  ?  . 

Wav.  Yes,  Sir;  where  having  been  properly 
broke,  trained,  nicked,  cropt,  and  blooded,  I  might 
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start  for  the  plate  in  Westminster  Hall:  and,  after 
being  distanced  the  first  heat,  might  sit  quietly  down 
in  the  third  row  of  pale-faced  special  pleaders,  like  a 
succession  plant  in  a  green-house,  waiting  till  the  old 
ones  drop  off. 

Bart.  Why  what  do  you  mean,  Sir? — Plant  in  a 
green  house  ! — Hav’n’t  I  taken  you  handsome  cham¬ 
bers  ?— bought  you  a  noble  library  of - (Looks  at 

the  book-case.)  Hey  1 — what  the  devil’s  become  of  all 
your  books  ? 

Wav.  Gone,  Sir ! 

Bart.  Gone  ? 

,  W  av.  Yes,  Sir  ;  as  I  always  pay  the  greatest  de¬ 
ference  to  your  opinion,  you  see  1  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  following  your  advice. 

Bart .  Following  my  advice.  Sir  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  Sir,  you  recommended  me  to  enlarge 
my  library. 

Bart .  Well,  Sir? 

Wav.  So,  I  immediately  opened  a  treaty  with  a 

celebrated  auctioneer,  and  in  three  days  they  were  all 

at  liberty. 

•/ 

Bart.  And  this  you  call  enlarging  your  library  ? 

W  ' av .  Yes,  Sir;  indeed  they  looked  so  melan¬ 
choly  in  their  state  of  confinement,  that  the  very 
sight  of  them  gave  me  the  blue  devils; — and  as  you 
know  I  mean  to  give  up  the  business,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  parting 
with  my  stock  in  trade. 

Bart.  Yes,  Sir;  but  I  see  you  havn’t  parted  with 
your  stock  of  impudence. 

Wav.  No,  Sir,  that’s  generally  the  last  thing  a  man 
parts  with  in  our  profession  : — but,  seriously,  my  dear 
sir,  how  could  you  think  of  confining  a  steed  of  my 
blood  and  spirit  within  the  dull  inclosures  .of  the 
law  ? 

Bart.  Better,  sir,  than  running  wild  like  a  colt 
about  a  common;  and,  sirrah,  your  coat  will  be  soon 
almost  as  ragged. 
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Wav.  Not  if  you’ll  do  me  a  favour,  nuncle. 

Bart.  What  is  that,  prodigal  ? 

Wav.  Lend  me  five  hundred  pounds. 

Bart.  Never,  sir : — what,  make  me  a  partner  in 
your  extravagance  ? 

Wav.  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear  sir.  You  know 
I  must  have  the  money  ;  and  if  I  apply  to  my  old 
friend  Levi,  fifty  per  cent,  will  be  the  very  lowest : 
now,  if  you  were  to  advance  it  me,  I  know  you 
wouldn’t  charge  me  more  than  five  at  farthest.  Nay, 
1  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised,  if  you  were  to  lend  it 
me  for  a  year  or  two  without  any  interest  at  all. 

Bart .  And  what  security  do  you  propose? 

Wav.  Pooh  !  you’re  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
talk  of  security  : — isn’t  my  honour  a  very  sufficient 
security  ? 

Bart.  Your  honour  ! — Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  when 
you  an’t  worth  a  sixpence,  your  honour  will  make  a 
very  pretty  dividend  among  your  creditors.  Pray, 
does  your  old  friend  Levi  lend  you  money  upon  your 
honour  ? 

Wav.  Upon  my  honour  he  does  not. 

Bart.  And  when  you  made  over  the  reversion  of 
your  fortune  to  him,  did  he  advance  the  price  of  it 
upon  your  honour  ? 

Wav.  No;  but  I  shall  fling  him  there. 

Bart .  What,  evade  the  contract  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  by  shooting  myself  the  day  before  I 
come  of  age,  and  have  the  satisfaction  in  my  dying 
moments  to  think  I  have  cheated  a  Jew. 

Bart.  A  very  pretty  Christian  consolation,  upon 
my  soul  ! — However,  Sir,  I  see  you  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
claimed,  and  my  time  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  incorrigible  folly. 

Wav.  ’Gad  that’s  fortunate,  my  dear  uncle ;  for 
I  have  an  engagement  upon  my  hands,  which  I 
would  not-break - 

Bart .  For  any  thing  I  suppose,  but  a  horse-race 
or  a  party  at  Faro  ? 
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Wav.  Only  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  next 
street,  and  you  shall  be  convinced  I  have  a  better 
scheme  in  my  head  than  either  a  horse-race  or  a  party 
at  Faro. 

Bart.  Shew  me  a  scheme  worthy  the  pursuit  of  a 
man  of  sense,  and — 

Wav .  You’ll  lend  me  the  five  hundred — hey  1 
uncle?  (Exit.) 

Bart .  What  a  mixture  of  folly,  levity,  and  kind- 
heartedness.  Never  steady  to  any  one  point ;  always 
planning  structures,  and  building  castles  in  the  air. 
What  his  present  scheme  can  be,  heaven  knows. 
Still  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  reclaim  him.  But  now 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Nightshade — and  then  for  my 
profligate  ward,  Sedgemore — his  detestable  disease  of 
gaming,  I  am  almost  afraid,  is  incurable;  but  my 
friendship  for  his  deceased  father,  and  my  duty  as  his 
guardian,  compel  me  to  use  any  means  in  my  power 
to  retrieve  his  honour  and  preserve  his  estate.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  my  assumed 
character  of  Moses  Levi,  the  Jew,  wherein  he  in¬ 
forms  me  he  is  in  present  want  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  must  have  it  within  two  days. — (Reads.) 
— “  Let  me  have  the  money. — I  care  not  on  what 
cc  terms. — Money  I  want,  and  money  I  will  have. 
“  C.  Sedgemore.” — Yes,  my  precious  ward,  I  will,  as 
Moses  Levi,  again  visit  you.  Advance  you  this 
money — get  you  in  my  power — punish  your  folly, 
preserve  your  fortune,  or  abandon  you  td  folly  and 
disgrace.  (Exit.) 


SCENE  II. — Lady  Wellgrove’s. 

Enter  Lady  Wellgrove,  followed  by  Sapling. 

Sap.  Why  cousin  !  cousin  Letty,  I  say,  why  what 
makes  you  run  away  from  a  body  so  ? 

Lady  Well .  Can’t  you  see  I  don’t  like  your  com¬ 
pany? 
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Sap.  What  do  you  speak  so  cross  to  a  body  for  ? — 
I'm  sure  I’m  always  very  civil  to  you,  and  would  do 
any  thing  to  oblige  you  ;  but  you’re  always  so  queer 
and  so  grumptious. 

Lady  Well.  Why,  you  know  I’ve  been  obliged  to 
give  you  up;  for,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to 
make  you  a  human  creature,  you  don’t  make  the 
least  progress  towards  civilization. 

Sap.  Why,  you  don’t  give  me  any  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Lady  Well .  Not  give  you  any  encouragement  ? — 
Didn’t  I  carry  you  with  me  on  Saturday  night  to  the 
Opera  ? — and  didn’t  you  begin  snoring  in  the  middle 
of  Cherubini’s  famous  Bravura  ? 

Sap .  I’d  a  nice  nap,  that’s  the  truth  on’t :  but 
you  know  I  woke  time  enough  to  encore  it ;  and  ecod, 
I  don’t  see  but  that’s  as  much  as  many  of  your  dilli — 
what-d’ye-call-em  ? 

Lady  Well .  Dillitanti? 

Sap.  Aye,  Dillitanti  do. 

Lady  Well .  What,  I  suppose  you  would  rather 
have  heard  the  ^oaring  of  a  dozen  fox-hunters  in  your 
father’s  great  hall  ? 

Sap.  No,  no,  I  don’t  say  that :  but  dash  me  if  I 
wouldn’t  rather  hear  our  Doll  in  the  country  call  the 
bees  together  with  a  poker  and  warming  pan. 

Lady  Well .  Didn’t  I  take  you  with  me  to  see  the  new 
Comedy? — and  didn’t  you  set  up  such  a  hideous  roar 
of  laughter,  that  my  Lady  Sarcasm  asked  me  if  I  had 
brought  you  from  Exeter  ’Change? 

Sap.  Well,  I  went  to  laugh,  didn’t  I? — and  what 
do  I  care  for  my  Lady  Sarcasm,  and  the  rest  of  your 
prim,  plaistered,  antiquated  tabbies  ? — Ecod  they 
don’t  mind  to  laugh,  for  fear  of  cracking  their  com¬ 
plexions. — Hang  me,  if  I  think  there’s  one  of  them 
would  stand  a  good  game  of  romps ;  I  should  like 
hugely  to  try  a  few  of  them  at  Hunt  the  Slipper,  or 
Hot  Cockles,  or  Blindman’s  Buff. 
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Lady  Well.  Oh  you  miracle  of  elegance  ! — Women 
of  quality  play  at  Hot  Cockles  or  Blindman’s  Buff! 

Sap .  Why  not  ? — where’s  the  use  of  a  woman,  if 
she’s  never  to  move  ? — I’m  sure  the  other  night,  at 
Mrs.  Kickshaw’s,  we  sat  for  half  an  hour  as  if  all  the 
life  of  the  company  had  got  into  the  plates  and  dishes  ; 
and  after  all,  there  wasn’t  supper  enough  for  a  couple 
of  camelions.  Lord !  lord !  how  I  did  long  for  a 
good  large  dish  of  gooseberry  fool ! 

Lady  Well.  Gooseberry  fool ! — Oh  you  monster  ! 

Sap.  Yes,  gooseberry  fool ! — What  makes  you 
snub  a  body  so? — we  shouldn’t  cross  one  another  be¬ 
fore  we’re  married ;  we  shall  have  time  enough  for 
that  afterwards. 

Lady  Well .  Married  ! — who  ever  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing  ? 

Sap.  Why,  if  you  come  to  that,  I  dare  say  you 
have  a  hundred  times. 

Lady  Well .  Not  of  marrying  you  tho\ 

Sap.  Why  father  said  you  would  marry  me.  You 
know  he  sent  me  to  town  on  purpose. 

Lady  Well.  Indeed  ! 

Sap.  Why  you  know  he  did. 

Lady  Well.  Why,  then,  take  my  advice: — go  home 
to  father,  and  tell  him,  I  have  sent  you  back  as  un¬ 
tamable.  Go,  retire  to  your  native  woods;  and  if 
you  are  determined  to  marry,  marry  a  lioness  or  a 
she  elephant.  Why,  how  could  your  father  think  it 
possible,  that  I  should  ever  marry  a  creature  that’s 
more  awkward  than  a  bear,  before  he  has  learnt  to 
dance,  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  without 
being  half  as  entertaining?  There  !  go  along  !  Mam¬ 
ma’s  darling,  and  father’s  own  son.  [Exit.) 

Sap.  [solus.)  My  mamma’s  darling  and  my  father’s 
own  son  ! — what  does  she  mean  by  that  ? — I  suppose 
that  I’m  a  fool  as  well  as  father.  Well — all  this  must 
be  vastly  polite,  because  she’s  a  woman  of  high  breed¬ 
ing.  In  the  country,  perhaps,  we  should  call  it  rude; 
but  in  London  ! — Well,  let  her  go— [snapping  his  fin¬ 
gers)  that  for  her — I'm  going  to  dine  with  some  jolly 
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boys,  at  one  of  the  great  coffee-houses,  and  if  I  don’t 
drink  confusion  to  her  in  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  may  I 
be  poisoned  with  the  first  glass. — Marry  her  ! — A  fig 
for  her !  (Exit.) 


SCENE  III. 

Lady  Nightshade’s. 

Enter  Waverly  and  BETTY. 

Betty .  Hush  ! — Hush,  Mr.  Waverly,  for  heaven’s 
sake  tread  more  softly. 

Wav.  Where’s  Julia  ? 

Betty.  In  her  chamber,  poor  young  lady,  little 
dreaming  of  the  plot  they  are  hatching. 

Wav.  Who  ? — what  plot  ? — 

Betty.  Worse  than  Gunpowder  Treason — it  will 
make  your  very  hair  stand  on  end. 

Wav.  Does  it  concern  Miss  Sedgemore  ? 

Betty.  You  shall  hear : — You  must  know  I  have 
long  suspected  my  Lady  and  Lord  Filligree;  I  thought 
their  midnight  confabulations  would  end  in  some¬ 
thing;  so  knowing  they  were  alone  together  just  now 
in  the  drawing-room,  I  stole  gently  up  the  back  stairs, 
into  the  next  chamber,  and  look’d  thro’  the  key-hole; 
— Great  discoveries,  you  know,  have  been  made  by 
looking  thro’  a  key-hole. 

Wav.  Well,  what  did  you  see  ? 

Betty.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  I  heard  a  great  deal. 

Wav.  Well,  what  was  it  about  ? 

Betty.  Why  I  won’t  pretend  to  repeat  exactly  the 
words,  but  they  talked  a  great  deal  about  a  Faro 
table,  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and  then  your  name 
was  mentioned,  and  my  sweet  young  lady’s,  and 
something  about  a  foolish  attachment,  and  that  it 
must  never  be,  and  rustic  bashfulness,  and  overcom¬ 
ing  her  scruples,  and  then  I  heard  his  lordship  say 
something  about  a  private  lodging. 

Wav .  Ay,  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
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Betty.  Very  sure,  Sir,  I  couldn’t  distinctly  hear 
where,  but  I  know  it  was  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
out  of  one  of  the  squares. 

Wav.  So,  so,  well,  what  followed  ? 

Betty .  That  was  all  I  heard,  for  as  I  was  turning 
my  head  round  to  put  my  other  ear  to  the  key-hole, 
I  fell  a-sneezing :  so  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  into  my  mouth,  and  steal  softly  down  stairs. 

Wav.  Are  they  still  alone  together  ? 

Betty.  No  doubt  they  are.  Sir,  contriving  the  ruin 
of  the  poor  innocent. — I  declare  the  very  thought  of 
it  almost  turns  me  topsy  turvy. 

Wav.  You  must  immediately  convey  me  into  the 
room  where  you  heard  this  conversation. 

Betty.  Why  to  be  sure  I  could,  but  if  I  was  to  be 
found  out  and  lose  my  place. 

Wav.  Well,  well,  if  you  should.  I’ll  get  you  an¬ 
other. 

Betty.  Perhaps,  Sir,  when  you  marry  my  lady, 
you  may  take  me  into  your  service  ? 

Wav.  Ay,  ay,  any  thing. 

Betty.  This  way  then.  Sir,  softly,  this  way.  Sir. 

(Exeunt.) 


SCENE  IV. 

ANOTHER  ROOM  IN  LADY  NIGHTSHADE’S  HOUSE. 

Her  Ladyship  and  Lord  FlLLIGREE  at  a  table. 

L.  Fit.  Positively  your  ladyship  is  right — I’m 
afraid  1  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  upon  the  dear 
girl. 

Lady  Night.  Never  depend  upon  it.  This  W aver! y 
has  quite  turned  her  brain: — and  tho’  I  have  forbid 
him  my  house,  I  have  lately  discovered  them  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  clandestine  correspondence. 

L.  Fit.  Yes,  she  certainly  encourages  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  repels  mine ;  tho'  positively,  her  indif- 
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ference  to  me  is  totally  unaccountable: — her  educa- 

w 

tion,  indeed,  has  been  very  confined,  and  she  has 
never  been  used  to  the  addresses  of  persons  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  rank. 

Lady  Night.  And  then  you  know,  my  lord,  by  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  great  world,  she  has  imbibed  such  an¬ 
tediluvian  notions  of  honor  and  disinterested  love,  and 
mutual  attachment.  I  wonder,  for  my  part  where 
she  has  picked  up  such  a  parcel  of  low  trumpery 
stuff. 

L.  Fit.  To  do  your  ladyship  justice,  she  has  learnt 
none  of  it  from  you. 

Lady  Night.  No,  thank  heaven  1 — I  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  to  answer  for: — but  as  your  lordship  cannot 
take  the  town  by  a  regular  siege,  what  do  you  think 
of  attempting  it  by  a  coup-de-main? 

L.  Fit.  Your  ladyship  talks  like  a  true  cam¬ 
paigner,  but  before  we  take  possession  of  the  citadel, 
suppose  we  settle  the  division  of  the  spoils? — Miss 
Sedgemore’s  fortune,  I  understand  from  your  lady¬ 
ship,  is  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Lady  Night.  Within  a  few  hundreds. 

L.  Fit.  Out  of  which,  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you 
are  to  receive  five  thousand  pounds,  as  a  recompence 
for  your  good  offices. 

Lady  Night.  Nothing  less  will  set  up  my  table  for 
the  winter,  in  which  you  know  your  lordship  is  to 
have  a  share — but  against  my  ward’s  inclination,  I 
insist,  no  violence. — 

L.  Fit.  Violence  ! — Look  at  me  ! — Do  you  think 
I  would  offer  violence  to  a  young  lady  ? 

Lady  Night.  No — that  I’m  sure  your  Lordship  is  in¬ 
capable  of. — Hark  ! — I  hear  her  coming, — Now,  make 
the  most  of  your  time,  my  lord,  to  prefer  your  suit, 
and,  remember,  a  woman  can  refuse  a  man  nothing 
when  her  reputation  is  in  his  power. 

Enter  Miss  Sedgemore. 

Lady  Night .  Good  morning,  Julia,  you  look  quite 
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bewitching  to-day.  No  doubt  you  heard  his  Lordship 
was  here,  and  determined  to  confirm  your  conquest. 

L.  Fil.  And  eternally  rivet  a  heart  already  de¬ 
voted  to  your  beauty. 

Miss  S.  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  whatever  the 
effect  has  been,  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Lady  Night.  Come,  Julia,  this  is  affectation.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  Lordship’s  attachment,  tho’ 
you  seem  determined  not  to  reward  it: — however,  I 
shall  leave  him  to  be  his  own  advocate,  and  only  hint, 
that  when  a  man  of  his  rank,  condescends  to  address 
a  person  of  yours,  she  must  want  both  sense  and 
spirit  to  reject  his  proposals.  [Exit.) 

L.  Fit.  My  dear  Miss  Sedgemore,  what  your 
aunt  says  is  very  true;  and  positively  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  amazement,  that  a  person  of  your  pe¬ 
netration  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  the  honor  of 
such  an  alliance  as  mine,  and  the  paltry  offers  of 
plebeian  insignificance.  Positively  you  won’t  every 
day  meet  with  such  proposals. 

Miss  S.  I  hope  not,  my  lord  ;  for  then  l  should 
be  exposed  to  the  daily  mortification  of  rejecting 
them  :  but  as  I  find  mv  presence  will  only  sib  ;ect 
me  to  the  renewal  of  offers,  which  1  have  already 
thought  it  my  duty  to  refuse,  I  hope  your  Lordship 
will  pardon  my  withdrawing. 

L.  Fil.  Not  so  fast,  my  pretty  little  icicle,  not  so 
fast,  if  you  please. 

Miss  S.  What  means  your  Lordship  ? 

L.  Fil.  Mean,  my  charmer? — why,  I  mean  to 
— to — deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  precisely  what  I 
mean  to  do but  I  certainly  don’t  mean  to  let  you 
escape,  without  knowing  if  those  lips  are  as  cold  as 
the  chilling  words  they  breathe. 

Mi  'ss  S.  If  your  Lordship  attempts  rudeness,  I 
shall  alarm  the  family. 

L.  Fil.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  that,  there’s  nobody 
within  hearing. 

Miss  S.  What,  then,  am  I  betray’d  ? 

L.  Fil.  Only  to  your  happiness,  [Seizes  her.)  In 
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vain  those  frowning  eyes  reprove  my  love,  for  thus  I 
dare  their  malice  and  court  their  persecution. 

Miss  S.  Help  ! — Ruin  ! — Help  ! — Unhand  me ! 

( Whilst  they  struggle,  WAVERLY  comes  forward.) 

Wav.  Ha!  a  cry  for  help  ! 

L.  Fil.  Ha  ! — Waverly,  what,  are  you  there? — I 
thought,  young  man,  you  were  amusing  yourself 
with  Coke  upon  Lyttleton. 

Wav.  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  having  assigned 
me  a  nobler  task,  that  of  rescuing  virtue,  beauty,  and 
innocence  from  the  artifices  of  a  villain. 

L.  Fil.  Very  heroic,  upon  my  soul ;  but  do  you 
recollect.  Sir,  who  I  am  ? 

Wav.  How  should  I,  when  you  have  forgot  your¬ 
self— the  best  mode  of  reminding  me  of  your  rank  is 
by  the  superiority  of  your  conduct. 

L.  Fil.  Let  me  advise  you,  young  man,  to  give 
up  the  law. — You’ve  too  much  morality  by  half;  and 
are,  indeed,  as  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  gal¬ 
lantry. 

Wav.  As  your  Lordship  is  of  those  of  honor — but 
if  your  lordship  continues  any  longer  to  shock  this 
lady  by  your  presence,  whom  you  have  already  so 
grossly  insulted  by  your  villainy;  your  Lordship 
will  need  a  stronger  protector  than  either  your  birth 
or  fortune. 

L.  Fil.  You  are  a  most  impudent  fellow,  posi¬ 
tively  ;  but  take  care  what  you  are  about :  for  if  you 
utter  the  smallest  monosyllable  that  can  be  construed 
into  a  challenge;  by  all  the  privileges  of  a  peer.  I’ll 
bring  you  upon  your  knees  before  the  upper  house. 
I  will,  by  all  the  dignity  of  parliament.  [Exit) 

Wav.  My  dearest  Julia! — 

Miss  S.  Oh,  Charles !  didn’t  I  forbid  this  inter¬ 
view — yet  how  can  I  chide  a  disobedience,  which 
has  thus  preserved  me  from  insult? 

Wav.  From  insult  indeed  !  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you ;  but  this  is  no  time.  You  must  immediately  fly 
this  detested  house. 
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Miss  S.  Whither  can  I  fly? — What  is  it  agitates 
you  thus? 

Wav.-  No  matter  where :  fly  this  instant,  I  con¬ 
jure  you.  Your  friend  Lady  Wellgrove  will  receive 
you.  I  know  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship. 

Miss  S.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Wav.  This  is  no  time  to  hesitate — trust  yourself, 
my  sweet  Julia,  to  my  protection,  and  I  will  convey 
you  to  her. 

Miss  S.  There’s  my  hand,  then ;  to  your  protec¬ 
tion  I  resign  myself. 

Wav .  Come,  then,  my  sweet  girl,  every  moment 
is  precious.  [Exeunt.) 


END  OF  ACT  I. 

*  ■****  '  f*  / 
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SCENE  I. 

Lady  Wellgrove’s  House. 

Lady  WELLGROVE  leading  in  Miss  SEDGEMORE. 

Lady  Well.  This  way,  my  sweet  girl,  this  room 
leads  to  my  apartment,  there  you  may  remain  with¬ 
out  the  least  danger  of  discovery. 

Miss  S.  My  noble,  generous  friend. 

Lady  Well.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surprise, 
take  this  key — it  fastens  the  door  on  the  inside,  and 
will  preclude  all  unwelcome  visitors  ;  and  pray  calm 
your  agitated  spirits. 

Miss  S.  There  was  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention 
to  Mr.  Waverly,  which  was,  to  request  that  he  would 
by  no  means  at  present  inform  my  brother  of  the 
place  of  my  retreat. 

Lady  Well.  And  why  not  ? 

Miss  S.  Oh  Letitia,  you  know  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  and  Till  every  thing  can  be  properly  ex¬ 
plained,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  meet  him. 

Lady  Well.  But  how  shall  we  inform  Waverly  ? 

Miss  S.  There’s  the  difficulty. 

Lady  Well.  None  in  the  least — I’ll  go  to  him  myself. 

Miss  S.  What,  visit  a  young  man  in  his  chambers  ? 

Lady  Well.  Why  I  hope  you  would  not  have  me 
visit  an  old  one. 

Miss  S.  Yes,  but  in  the  broad  day. 

Lady  Well.  Why  is  not  that  better  than  doing  it  at 
night? — I’ll  go  positively — that  is,  if  you’ll  promise 
not  to  be  jealous  $  you  may  depend  upon  my  visit  be¬ 
ing  a  short  one. — But  first  I  must  lock  you  up,  to 
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prevent  any  more  elopements.  Come  this  way.  I’m 
your  guardian  now,  and  mean  to  keep  you  in  excel¬ 
lent  order;  there — [Locks  her  in,  and  returns.)  Visit 
a  young  man  at  his  chambers  ? — And  why  not  ? — Vir¬ 
tue  feels  no  alarm  at  the  step  ; — but  what  says  reputa¬ 
tion  ? — For  in  these  sort  of  fiery  ordeals,  though  vir¬ 
tue  escapes  burning,  reputation  often  gets  terribly 
scorched  ;  for  let  friendship  move  ever  so  fast  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  scandal  will  overtake  her. 

[Exit) 


SCENE  II. 

Lady  Nightshade's. 

Enter  Barton  and  a  Servant. 

Bart.  You  will  be  so  good  as  inform  her  ladyship 
my  name  is  Barton. 

Serv.  Barton,  Sir  ? 

Bart.  Yes,  Sir,  Barton.  [Exit  Servant)  So,  so, 
so — every  thing  here  wears  the  appearance  of  speedy 
ruin.  Her  ladyship,  I  hear,  as  the  last  resource  to 
support  her  sinking  credit,  has  opened  a  faro  table — 
that  is,  keeps  a  decoy  for  the  young  wild  fowl  of  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  though  she  has  too  much  pride  to  retrench 
one  superfluous  luxury,  is  not  ashamed  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  thoughtless  and 
the  unprincipled, — a  striking  example  of  the  meanness 
of  the  proud,  and  the  littleness  of  the  great. 

Enter  Lady  NIGHTSHADE. 

Lady  Night .  Mr.  Barton,  your  servant,  I  beg  par¬ 
don  for  having  kept  you  so  long  waiting. 

Bart.  No  apologies,  I  intreat.  You  no  doubt  re¬ 
ceived  my  letter,  apprizing  you  of  my  intentions  to 
be  in  town  this  day? 

Lady  Night.  Oh  yes.  I’ve  been  expecting  you 
every  hour. 
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Bart.  You  know  our  lovely  ward  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  my  journey,  as  she  will  be  of  age 
on  Wednesday.  I  am  come  up  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  her  fortune  into  her  own  hands,  and  discharg¬ 
ing  both  your  ladyship  and  myself  from  the  trust. — 
Her  lather,  you  know,  left  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which,  during  her  minority,  is  increased  al¬ 
most  to  thirty  thousand. 

Lady  Night.  A  prodigious  sum  to  commit  to  the 
uncontroled  disposal  of  an  inexperienced  young  girl. 

Bart.  Why  it  is  a  great  sum  to  be  sure;  but  I 
have  the  firmest  dependance  upon  her  prudence  and 
discretion. 

Lady  Night.  You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  alter 
your  opinion — when  I  inform  you,  she  this  morning 
withdrew  herself  from  my  protection. 

Bart.  You  astonish  me  ! — -In  what  manner? 

Lady  Night.  Eloped  with  Mr.  Waverly. 

Bart.  (Aside.)  So,  so,  this  was  his  scheme — but 
what  reason  could  she  have  for  such  a  proceeding  ? 

Lady  Night.  That  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

Bart.  There  must  be  something  more  in  this. 

(Aside  ) 

Lady  Night.  I  assure  you  the  affair  has  given  me 
very  great  uneasiness — I  have  been  turning  it  over  a 
great  deal  in  my  mind. 

Bart.  And  what  is  the  result  of  your  ladyship’s 
contemplations  ? 

Lady  Night.  I  can’t  help  thinking  it  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  put  her  into  the  immediate- 
possession  of  her  whole  fortune ; — if  she  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  ruin’d  spendthrift,  or  design¬ 
ing  fortune-hunter,  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

Bart.  Amiable  solicitude  !  (aside.) 

Lady  Night.  I  know  from  experience  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  a  young  woman  is  exposed  in  this  dis¬ 
solute  age. 

Bart.  No  doubt  your  ladyship  does. 

Lady  Night.  Yes,  and  the  difficulty  of  resisting  them. 
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Bart .  That  I  believe  you  have  sometimes  found 
impossible.  (Aside.) 

Lady  Night.  Therefore  I  have  been  thinking,  if  you 
were  to  leave  three  or  four  thousand  in  my  hands, 
by  way  of  a  dernier  resort  in  case  of  the  worst. 

Bart.  An  excellent  thought ! 

Lady  Night.  Do  you  approve  of  it? 

Bart.  Extremely — but  why  confine  yourself  to 
three  or  four  thousand  ?• — Don’t  you  think  ten  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  a  neater  sum  ? 

Lady  Night.  Excellent !  (aside.)  Why  if  you  really 
are  of  that  opinion. 

Bart.  Oh,  I  think  you  may  just  as  well  take  ten 
as  one. 

Lady  Night.  You  shall  have  my  bond  for  the  pay¬ 
ment. 

Bart.  Totally  unnecessary ;  your  ladyship’s  word 
is  just  as  good:  and  I  suppose  if  the  faro  season 
should  prove  profitable,  your  ladyship  will  be  ready 
with  the  money. 

Lady  Night.  The  very  first  lucky  run. 

Bart.  Now  an’t  you  a  pretty  devil  ? 

Lady  Night.  Hey  !  what !  amazement  ! 

Bart.  An’t  you  a  pretty  devil  ?  you  old  decoy 
duck  ! 

Lady  Night.  This  in  my  own  house  ! 

Bart.  Shame  !  Shame  !  Shame  ! — There’s  not  a 
drop  of  blood  in  your  body,  but  should  start  into 
your  face,  to  make  some  atonement  for  a  proposal  so 
scandalous. 

Lady  Night.  Why,  can  I  believe  my  ears  ? — But 
what  else  could  I  expect  for  having  condescended  to 
act  in  a  trust  with  a  pettifogging  attorney  ? 

Bart.  Your  ladyship’s  condescension  was  always 
great,  but  it  is  more  particularly  so  on  the  present 
occasion — from  its  being  so  disinterested;  but  why 
should  we  differ  in  words,  when  we  perfectly  agree  in 
sentiment;  for  I  am  quite  of  your  ladyship’s  opinion, 
that  Miss  Sedgemore  is  in  no  small  danger  of  having 
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her  fortune  preyed  upon  by  some  ruin’d  spendthrift, 
or  designing  fortune-hunter — and  I  shall  be  particu* 
Jarly  cautious  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  punted  away 
among  black-leg  lords,  and  bankrupt  women  of  qua* 
litv.  . 

% 

Enter  Mr.  SEDGEMORE. 

Mr.  S.  What,  Barton  and  my  aunt  in  private 
confabulation  ? 

Lady  Night.  Yes;  we  have  been  transacting  a 
little  business. — Any  news  of  your  sister  ? 

Mr.  S.  None— I  have  been  to  Waverly’s  cham¬ 
bers  ;  but  he  went  out  early  this  morning,  and  his 
Servant  can  give  no  account  of  him. 

Lady  Night.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  he’s  gone  off 
with  her. 

Mr.  S.  I  can’t  believe  it. 

Bart.  Now  I  can — for  he  told  me  this  morning 
he  had  a  scheme  in  his  head,  tho’  I  couldn’t  get 
from  him  what  it  was. 

Mr.  S.  Indeed  ! — -That  looks  suspicious. 

Lady  Night.  Oh,  it  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt. 

Mr.  S.  However,  I  have  three  words  to  say  to 
Barton,  and  then  I’ll  renew  my  search. 

Lady  Night.  As  you  have  business,  I’ll  leave  you 
together. — Indeed  this  affair  has  so  deranged  my  sen¬ 
sibility,  that  I’m  not  fit  company  for  any  body. 
Heigho  I  [Exit.) 

Bart.  Tender-hearted  creature ! 

Mr.  S.  Well  Barton,  have  you  seen  the  Jew  P 

Bart.  He’ll  be  here  within  these  two  hours. 

Mr.  S.  And  bring  the  money  p 

Bart.  If  he  can  procure  it. 

Mr.  S.  That’s  well.  Have  you  given  orders  for 
the  timber  to  be  cut  ? 

Bart.  I  have  obeyed  your  instructions.  But,  my 
dear  Sir,  reflect  a  moment  before  you  cut  down  these 
ycnerable  memorials  of  your  ancestors. 
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Mr.  S.  Why  what  the  devil  else  did  my  ancestors 
plant  them  for,  but  to  be  cut  down  ? 

Bart.  At  least.  Sir,  spare  some  of  the  old  oaks. 

Mr.  S.  Oh  yes,  I’ll  spare  them  all — to  any  body 
that  will  give  a  good  price  for  them.  Look’e  Barton, 
the  money  I  must  have — I’m  bound  in  honor  to  pay  it, 
and  not  a  tree  shall  be  left  standing. 

Bart.  Not  one.  Sir? 

Mr.  Y  Not  a  sapling. 

Bart.  Leave  one  standing.  Sir. 

Mr.  S.  Not  a  leaf. 

Bart.  Only  one.  Sir — one  solitary  remnant — that 
having  wasted  the  patrimony  of  your  ancestors,  you 
may  hang  yourself  upon  it. 

Mr.  S.  You  grow  impertinent.  Sir — You  presume 
on  your  friendship  with  my  father,  or  perhaps  from 
being  a  creditor  on  my  estate. 

Bart.  Your  father  did  indeed  consider  me  as  his 
friend;  whilst  living,  he  honor’d  me  with  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  when  he  died,  (excuse  these  foolish  tears,) 
appointed  me  the  guardian  of  his  children  :  ’tis  a  great 
and  important  trust,  young  man,  and  I  shall  faithfully 
discharge  it. — Therefore,  by  the  memory  of  that  revered 
name,  who  gave  you  being,  I  adjure  you,  sacrifice 
not  your  honour  and  your  noble  spirit  to  the  miserable 
pursuit  of  gaming,  which  in  the  selfish  feelings  of 
avarice,  destroys  the  social  energies  of  friendship,  and 
the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  well — excuse  my  impatience,  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you.  I  must  preserve  the  dignity 
of  my  rank,  and  the  pride  of  my  ancestors. 

Bart.  Rather  part  with  the  pride  of  your  ancestors, 
that  you  may  preserve  their  dignity;  and  consider 
how  much  more  noble  is  the  humility,  which  makes 
the  honest  heart  feel  proud — than  the  pride  which 
must  one  day  end  in  beggary.  But  I  see  the  subject 
is  displeasing  to  you,  and  will  take  my  leave.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  your  opinion  of  me,  you  will  one  day 
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[Alone.) 

Mr.  S.  My  friend  !  Yes,  my  only  friend.  One 
who  nobly  dares  to  tell  me  of  my  faults,  and  shews 
me  the  precipice  on  which  I  totter.  Why,  what  a 
pitiful  vice  is  this  !  Where  the  certain  consequence  of 
miscarriage  is  ruin  and  despair — and  even  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  success  is  built  on  the  misery  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  To  recede  now  is,  I  fear,  impracticable,  yet 
something  must  be  done,  and  speedily,  for  it  will  be 
impossible  any  longer  to  silence  the  clamours  of  my 
creditors,  with  promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Enter  Mr.  Hint. 

Hint.  Beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  was  informed 
my  Lady  Nightshade  was  here. 

Mr.  S.  No,  Sir;  her  Ladyship  has  some  time  left 
the  room. 

Hint.  Beg  pardon,  Sir;  but  perhaps,  you  may  have 
heard  of  the  elopement  ? 

Mr.  S.  Very  possibly.  Sir. — Who  is  this  imperti¬ 
nent  puppy  ?  (Aside.) 

Hint.  Beg  pardon,  Sir ;  but  perhaps  are  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  ? 

Mr.  S.  No,  Sir;  tho’  very  much  interested  in  the 
event,  I  know  very  little  of  the  particulars. 

Hint.  Interested  in  the  event,  and  not  know  the 
particulars  ? — Amazing  ! — Now  I,  who  don’t  care 
three  farthings  about  the  event,  have  a  wonderful  cu¬ 
riosity  to  know  the  particulars. 

Mr.  S.  Such  a  curiosity  is  very  wonderful  indeed  ! 

Hint.  Perfectly  natural  tho’;  just  sat  down  to  the 
public  breakfast  at  my  Lady  Gusto’s,  when  in  rush’d 
my  Lady  Labyrinth  and  Mrs.  Garnish,  quite  out  of 
breath,  like  a  couple  of  Treasury  messengers.  You 
are  acquainted  with  my  Lady  Labyrinth  no  doubt  ? 

Mr.  S .  Never  heard  of  her.  Sir.  [Impatiently.) 

Hint.  Never  heard  of  my  Lady  Labyrinth  !  One 
of  the  best  sort  of  women  in  the  world-  onlv 
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very  unfortunate  in  telling  a  story — dash’d  into 
it  notwithstanding,  and  indeed  would  have  been  tole¬ 
rably  correct,  hadn’t  she  been  totally  mistaken  in 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.  However,  Mrs. 
Garnish  made  amends — know  Mrs.  Garnish,  I 
presume  ? 

Mr.  S.  Never  heard  of  her  either,  Sir. 

Hint .  The  best  story-teller  in  England — great  in  a 
duel — excellent  in  a  divorce — but  in  an  elopement 
superlative. — To  be  sure,  she  does  embroider  a  little, 
but  then  her  manner  is  perfectly  inimitable. 

Mr.  S.  Indeed,  Sir. 

Hint.  Kept  us  in  such  a  constant  roar,  that  I 
began  to  tremble  for  the  consequences.  My  lady 
Stucco  was  seized  with  such  a  convulsion  of  laughter, 
that  she  crack’d  one  of  her  cheeks  in  the  explosion, 
and  shewed  part  of  her  face  for  the  first  time  these 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  S.  Then,  Sir,  I  presume  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circumstances. 

Hint.  All  of  them  mistaken  tho’.  One  said  it 
was  the  Italian  music-master,  a  second  the  Irish  foot¬ 
man,  a  third  the  Swiss  valet  ;  nay,  Mrs.  Neverout 
maintained  to  the  last,  it  was  Robin  the  gardener, 
and  that  the  parties  were  seen  together  prechely  at 
thirty-five  minutes  and  a  quarter  past  five  this  morn¬ 
ing,  riding  double  on  one  of  the  dock-tailed  coach- 
horses  thro’  Kensington  turnpike.  All  of  them  wrong 
— know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  S.  Then,  Sir,  most  probably  you  do. 

Hint .  Wants  to  pump  me.  [aside.)  Who,  I  ?  Oh 
no,  Sir;  not  an  iota — ( affectedly )  I  know  nothing — 
am  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  ladies  to  be  sure  never 
place  any  confidence  in  me — I  never  know  the  motto 
of  their  garters,  or  the  colour  of  their  bed-furniture — 
No,  Dam’me,  I’m  a  dull  dog — hav’n’t  the  art  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  mysteries,  of  diving  into  the  bottom  of 
things — Miss  may  be  a  perfect  vestal,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary. 
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Mr.  S’.  Who  dares  say  otherwise  ?  (hastily.) 

Hint.  Not  I,  Sir — I  say  no  such  thing — But  if  a 
young  lady,  forgetting  the  usual  decorum  of  her  sex, 
does  choose  to  appear  at  the  chamber- window  of  a 
young  fellow — 

Mr.  S.  Well,  Sir? 

Hint.  A  handsome  young  fellow,  a  gay  young  fel¬ 
low,  a  wild  young  fellow. 

Mr.  S.  Has  Miss  Sedgemore  done  this.  Sir  ? 

Hint.  Who  says  she  has.  Sir? — who  mentioned 
M  iss  Sedgemore  ? — Zounds,  Sir,  d’ye  think  I  can’t 
keep  a  secret  ? 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  Sir,  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  upon 
that  subject. 

Hint.  Certainly  wants  to  pump  me,  but  it  won’t 
do.  (Aside.)  I  say,  Sir,  if  a  young  lady,  who  has  some¬ 
thing  like  a  reputation  to  lose,  does  choose  to  appear 
at  the  window  of  a  young  fellow,  the  most  charitable 
construction  upon  her  conduct — 

Mr.  S.  Well,  Sir  ? 

Hint.  Will  be,  that  it  is  not  very  correct.  To  be 
sure,  Waverly  is  my  friend. 

Mr.  S.  Waverly,  Sir? 

Hint.  No,  Sir,  who  mentioned  Waverly? — Not 
my  practice  upon  these  occasions  to  mention  names 
— If  he  had  run  away  with  the  whole  of  the  Grand 
Signor’s  Seraglio,  what’s  that  to  me  ? — Let  every  man 
attend  to  his  own  business,  that’s  my  way. 

Mr  S.  Then  Waverly  is  a  villain  !  ( aside.) 

Hint.  Looks  devilish  blank  upon  it.  (aside.) 

Mr.  S.  Thoughtless,  foolish  girl ! 

Hint.  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  but  know  the  lady  per¬ 
haps  ? 

Mr.  S.  Intimately,  Sir. 

Hint .  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  love  her  perhaps. 

Mr.  S’.  To  distraction  ! 

Hint.  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  jilted  perhaps? — Take 
my  advice  and^ive  her  up. 

Mr.  S.  Give  up  whom.  Sir  ?  ( angrily.) 


Hint .  Nobody,  Sir.  I  don’t  advise  you  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Mr.  S.  Heark’e,  Sir,  if  you  breathe  the  slightest 
imputation  on  the  virtue  of  Miss  Sedgemore,  it  will 
be  at  the  hazard  of  your  life.  (Exit.) 

Hint,  Solus. 

Hint.  Ti,  ti,  ti,  turn — Ti,  ti,  ti,  ti.  A  mighty 
queer  genius  this  !- — designed  for  the  church,  I  suppose 
— not  dock’d  yet  tho’ — thinks  he’s  in  the  pulpit  al¬ 
ready— sha’n’t  bully  me  tho’ — In  love  with  her  to 
distraction — don’t  let  me  forget  that. 

Enter  Robert. 

JRobt.  My  lady.  Sir,  is  so  much  indisposed,  that 
she’ll  not  be  able  to  see  you  this  morning. 

Hint.  Not  see  me  this  morning*? — this  fellow  must 

u 

know  something  about  it.  Hist,  hist,  Robert — come 
here,  Robert.  Isn’t  your  name,  Robert? 

Robt.  Bob,  Sir — tho’  some  for  shortness  call  me 
Robert. 

Hint.  You’ve  liv’d  a  long  while  in  the  family,  Ro¬ 
bert? 

Robt.  Twelve  years  last  Lammas,  your  honor. 

Hint.  A  very  long  service.  A  great  favourite  of 
your  lady’s,  I  know.  I  have  heard  her  praise  your 
superior  style  of  polishing  plate,  and  cleaning  decan¬ 
ters — deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  family — Eh,  Robert  ? 
Dare  say  you  know  all  the  particulars  of  the  elope¬ 
ment. 

Robt.  Elopement,  Sir  ? 

Hint.  Bound  to  secrecy,  I  see !  (aside)  Come, 
come,  you  need  not  be  so  confounded  close  with  me 
— your  young  Mistress’s  elopement — 

Robt.  Haven’t  heard  a  syllable  of  it. 

_  %/ 

Hint.  Not  heard  of  it !  Why,  is  it  possible  you 
have  been  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  upon  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  ? 

Robt.  Lord  bless  you,  the  servant  that  can’t  upon 
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occasions  be  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  will  never  live 
long  in  a  great  family. 

Hint .  Very  true  ;  but  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
it — tell  me  all  you  know,  and,  you  clog,  I’ll  make  an 
exciseman  of  you. 

R obt.  If  you  would  make  me  an  emperor,  I  could 
tell  you  nothing. 

Hint.  No  ? 

Robt.  Not  a  syllable. 

Hint.  Why,  then,  get  thy  ways  for  an  uninquisi- 
tive  blockhead !  and  the  next  time  you  say  your 
prayers,  don’t  forget  to  beg  for  a  little  more  curiosity. 
(Pushes  him  out.)  What  strange  creatures  there  are 
in  this  world  !  Dare  say  this  fellow  never  troubles  his 
head  about  any  body’s  business  but  his  own.  If  I 
could  have  picked  up  two  or  three  incidents,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  embellishment,  I  might  have  done 
wonders;  but  to  be  obliged  entirely  to  depend  on 
one’s  own  invention,  is  rather  too  hard — besides  it 
may  bring  me  into  a  scrape — for  tho’  all  the  world 
knows  I  wont  fight,  for  that  very  reason  I  shall  be 
sure  to  be  challenged.  {Exit.) 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

Waverly’s  Chambers. 

Enter  Waverly  follozoed  by  a  Servant . 

Pen ,  Ink ,  and  Papers,  on  Table. 

Wav .  Mr.  Sedgemore  called  you  say  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir. 

Wav.  Did  he  leave  no  message,  or  letter  ? 

Serv.  None  at  all,  Sir.  ( Knocking  at  door.) 

Wav.  See  who  knocks. — ( Exit  Serv.) — Strange 
what  he  could  want  with  me  so  early. 

Enter  Servant . 

*  : 

Serv.  A  lady  in  a  veil.  Sir,  wishes  to  speak  with 
you. 

Wav.  Shew  her  in.  Sir. — (Exit  Serv.) — Who  the 
devil  can  this  be  ? — in  a  veil  too. — 

Enter  Servant ,  introducing  Lady  Wellgrove. 

You  may  retire.  Sir.  {To  Servant ,  who  goes  out.) 

Lady  Well .  Are  we  alone  ? 

Wav.  As  Adam  and  Eve  vvere  in  Paradise,  Madam. 

Lady  Well.  {Unveils.)  But  are  you  sure  there  is  no 
serpent  here  in  disguise  ? 

Wav.  Lady  Wellgrove ! 

Lady  Well.  You  are  visibly  surprised,  Mr.  Waverly, 
at  the  imprudence  of  this  visit j  but  when  you  hear 
it  is  made  on  the  behalf  of  Miss  Sedgemore,  your 
candour  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  sacrifice  to  pro¬ 
priety. 

£ 
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IV av.  The  wishes  of  M  iss  Sedgemore  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  additional  influence,  except  in  being  com¬ 
municated  from  so  fair  a  messenger. 

Lady  Well .  Very  gallant,  indeed,  but  to  the  point. 
— Her  brother  is  yet  unacquainted  with  her  escape, 
in  which  you  have  so  generously  assisted,  and  as  she 
dreads  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  I  must  have 
your  promise,  not  to  reveal  to  him,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  place  of  her  retreat. — May  I  promise 
her  your  silence  ? 

Wav.  Certainly. 

Lady  Well.  Having  executed  my  commission,  you 
will  pardon  the  abruptness  of  my  visit. — [As  she  is 

going.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr.  Sedgemore,  Sir. 

Wav.  The  devil ! — Say  I’m  not  at  home. 

Serv.  I’ve  already  told  him  you  are.  Sir. 

Lady  Well.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Wav.  Fool!  dolt!  idiot! — [To  Servant ,  who  goes 
out.) — Step  into  this  room.  Madam,  a  minute,  and 
depend  upon  my  protection. 

As  he  is  putting  her  into  the  room ,  enter  SEDGEMORE. 

Sedg.  So,  so,  so,  as  I  suspected  ! — I  wonder  what 
face  he  will  put  upon  the  affair.  [Aside). 

Wav.  Ah,  Charles  Sedgemore ! — the  very  man  I 

was  longing  to  see - [aside.)  Wish  you  w^as  fifty 

miles  off,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. — How  long 
have  you  been  in  town  ?  You  found  the  roads  very 
dirty  I  suppose. — What  the  devil  shall  I  say  to  him? 
— [aside). 

Sedg.  H  is  confusion  is  manifest — ( aside  ).. 

Wav.  Faith,  Charles,  I’m  most  heartily  glad  to 
see  you. 

Sedg.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  doubt  that,  Sir. — 
By  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat,  I  caught  just  now,  1 
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suspect  my  visit  is  as  unwelcome,  as  it  was  unex¬ 
pected. 

Wav.  What,  then,  you  had  a  glimpse,  eh  ? 

Sedg.  Yes,  Sir,  I  had  a  glimpse. 

Wav.  How  the  devil  shall  I  get  off  now  ? — [aside). 
Well,  well,  as  you  see  how  the  land  lies,  I  know 
you’ve  more  charity  than  to  interrupt  my  happiness. — 
Who  do  you  think  it  is? — You  won’t  believe  me,  if 
I  tell  you. 

Sedg.  Perhaps  not,  Sir. 

Wav.  Mistress  to  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

Sedg.  Indeed  ?  His  impudence  amazes  me — 
[aside). 

Wav.  Yes,  she  now  and  then  pays  me  a  charita¬ 
ble  visit. — I’d  introduce  you,  but  she’s  a  lady  of  very 
nice  reputation,  and  talks  the  prettiest  broken  Eng- 
lish — 

Sedg.  Most  probably  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  myself. 

Wav.  Why,  that  will  be  taking  a  very  unac¬ 
countable  liberty  indeed. 

Sedg.  One,  however,  that  I  shall  think  myself 
warranted  in  doing. 

Wav.  Why  then,  you’ll  excuse  me  for  hinting, 
that  no  gentleman  ever  presses  his  company,  where 
he  finds  it  is  not  agreeable. 

Sedg.  For  that  very  reason.  Sir,  I  shall  intrude 
mine. — [Sits  dozen  in  a  chair.) 

Wav.  Why  this  is  very  civil,  very  civil,  upon  my 
soul. — Why  then.  Sir,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
minding  you  that  these  apartments  are  mine. 

Sedg .  Granted,  Sir. 

Wav.  That  every  thing  in  them  belongs  to  me. 

Sedg.  [Rising.)  Are  you  sure  of  that.  Sir  ? 

Wav.  Yes,  Sir,  fixtures  and  moveables. 

Sedg.  Except  the  lady  in  the  next  room,  Sir. 

Wav.  Why,  you  know,  I  don’t  pretend  to  an  en¬ 
tirety  in  her. 
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Sedg.  Then,  Sir,  I  do,  and  thus  I  take  possession. 
[Attempts  to  go  into  the  room.) 

Wav.  By  heavens,  you  pass  not  here  ! 

Sedg.  Sir, — let  the  lady  make  her  appearance  and 
answer  for  herself. 

Wav.  Whoever  the  lady  is.  Sir,  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  know,  as  it  ought  to  be  for  you,  that  she 
has  put  herself  under  my  protection. 

Sedg.  Then,  Sir,  1  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with. 

Wav.  Nor  I  intimidated. 

(They  struggle ,  and  Lady  WELLGROVE  enters.) 

Sedg.  Lady  Wellgrove  !  amazement ! 

Wav.  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Lady  Welt.  Mr.  Sedgemore,  I  can  assure  you, 
however  appearances  may  be  against  me. — I  say.  Sir, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  that — 1  mean, 
that  notwithstanding  the  natural  inference — 

Sedg.  The  lady  talks  very  pretty  broken  English, 
indeed. 

Lady  Well.  Indeed,  Charles,  you  are  in  an  error. — 

(Cries.) 

Wav.  You  are  upon  my  soul,  Charles. 

Sedg.  No,  Madam,  I  have  been  in  an  error  too 
long,  am  now  undeceived — that  I  have  lov’d  you 
with  the  most  ardent  affection,  it  is  now  as  much  my 
shame  and  regret,  as  it  was  once  my  pride  and  boast. 
— However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  amend  our  errors, 
and  I  shall,  1  trust,  expiate  the  magnitude  of  my 
folly,  by  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance. — As  to  you. 
Sir,  (to  WaVERLY)  for  this  aggravated  insult  to  my 
feelings,  I  shall  expect  speedy  retribution.  (Exit.) 

Wav.  (After  a  pause .)  Was  there  ever  such  an 
unlucky  accident? — Sure  all  the  devils  in  pandemo¬ 
nium  have  been  laying  their  heads  together  to 
bring  it  about. 

Lady  Well.  Oh,  Mr.  Waverly,  how  frail  and  tender 
a  blossom  is  woman’s  reputation,  which  not  only 
fades  under  the  slightest  breath  of  merited  reproach  $ 
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but  whilst  employed  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  in¬ 
cautiously  nourishes  the  worm  which  feeds  upon  its 
quiet. — How  ought  guilt  to  tremble,  when  indiscre¬ 
tion  is  punished  so  severely.  (Exit.) 

Wav.  So,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  day  of  adven¬ 
tures — a  jobation  from  my  uncle — an  elopement  with 
one  lady,  and  a  tete-a-tete  with  another — for  which 
I  suppose  1  shall  get  my  throat  cut  before  night. 

Enter  Servant . 

Serv.  ( Gives  a  letter .)  The  messenger  waits  for 
an  answer. 

Wav.  From  Mr.  Sedgemore,  I  suppose.  (Reads.) 
“  Sir,  I  write  this  from  the  nearest  Coffee-house,  to 
inform  you,  I  shall  be  at  the  Ring,  in  Hyde-Park, 
within  an  hour,  when  and  w  here  I  expect  you  will 
give  satisfaction,  to  the  much  injured  Charles  Sedge- 
more.” — Within  an  hour? — why  that’s  allowing  very 
little  breathing  time,  but  when  a  man  is  thoroughly 
determined  to  do  a  rash  action,  the  less  time  he  takes 
to  consider  of  it  the  better. — How  am  I  to  proceed 
in  this  affair?  Must  I  give  him  the  meeting? — cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  no  avoiding  it. — Get  me  ink  and 
paper.  Sir.  (Sits.)  Shall  I  fight  with  him  ?  Where¬ 
fore  ? — Have  I  done  him  an  injury? — No. — Havel 
received  one  from  him  ? — Yes, — but  I  can  forgive  it— 
why  then  should  I  risk  my  own  life,  or  endanger  his  ? — 
Because,  otherwise  the  world  will  post  me  for  a 
coward,  and  I  am  afraid  of  its  reproaches. — Afraid  of 
its  reproaches  ?  What  then,  shall  I  be  a  coward  in 
reality,  to  avoid  the  mere  imputation  of  it  ?— I  must 
give  him  the  meeting  however.  (Writes.)  Here, 
Sir,  give  this  to  the  messenger  who  waits,  and  this 
you  must  immediately  run  with  to  Mr.  Hint’s,  if  he 
should  be  out,  get  intelligence  where  he  is,  and  fol¬ 
low  him.  (Exit  Servant.)  If  the  lady  had  really 
been  inclined  to  do  me  a  favour,  I  could  have  been 
run  through  the  body  for  her  with  the  utmost  satis* 
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faction,  but  to  suffer  so  heavy  a  penance  for  a  sin  I 
never  committed,  is  a  little  beyond  my  philosophy. 

My  greatest  glory  and  my  pride  would  be. 

Freely  to  die  for  her  who  lives  for  me  ; 

But  she  who  lives  to  bless  another’s  arms, — 

Why  let  another  combat  for  her  charms. 

(Exit  Waverly.) 


SCENE  II. 

LADY  NIGHTSHADE’S. 

Table ,  Pen,  Ink,  Paper,  and  Chairs . 

*  Enter  Mr.  SEDGEMORE  with  a  letter. 

Sedg .  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  letter. — It 
certainly  never  could  be  intended  for  me  (reads.) 
<c  Dear  Hint,  by  a  strange  fatality  of  events,  I  am 
<c  summoned  to  meet  my  dearest  friend,  in  an  affair 
<c  of  honour,  whose  sister  I  have  preserved  from  the 
“  most  imminent  ruin — I  have  also  involved  in  my 
cc  disgrace  a  virtuous  and  innocent  lady,  who,  from 

motives  of  the  purest  friendship,  has  been  tempted 
“  to  exercise  her  humanity  at  the  peril  of  her  repu- 
“  tation” — directed  “  Charles  Sedgemore,  Esq.” — Is 
it  possible !  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  my  suspicions 
— I  know  not  what  to  think — perhaps — 

Enter  Barton,  disguised  as  Levi. 

Bart .  1  ax  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  business 

— business  you  know — 

Sedg.  Must  be  attended  to — therefore  in  three 
words,  can  you  let  me  have  the  two  thousand  pounds? 

Bart .  Two  thousand  pounds  ! 

Sedg.  Yes — I  must  have  it  directly. 

Bart.  Directly,  that  ish  very  short  notish. 

Sedg.  Shall  I  have  it  ? 

Bart.  Two  thousand  pounds  ! — 

Sedg.  What  say  you  ? 
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Bart.  Moneysh  is  very  scarce — times  are  hard. 

Sedg.  What,  at  your  old  tricks,  friend  Levi. 
Come,  come,  I  understand  you,  all  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  you  must  have  20  per  cent. 

Bart.  Twenty  per  cent !  bless  your  soul,  d'ye  think 
I  steal  de  moneysh — I  could'nt  do  the  business  under 
fifty,  'pon  my  life. 

Sedg.  Fifty  per  cent.,  well,  you  shall  have  it. 

Bart.  And  fifty  pounds  premium. 

Sedg.  You  shall  have  it. 

Bart.  Vel,  I  vil  try  what  I  can  do — I  vil  try 
what  I  can  do — and  now  we  have  settled  that,  sup- 
poshe  we  talk  a  little  about  the  security. 

Sedg.  A  mortgage  on  my  whole  terra  firma. 

Bart.  No,  dat  ish  already  mortgaged  to  Mr. 
Barton,  your  steward. 

Sedg.  Egad,  that’s  true — how  the  devil  should  he 
know  that  (aside.)  However,  I’m  going  to  clear  away 
the  old  rubbish  from  the  premises — to  sweep  off  the  an¬ 
tiquated  oaks  and  elms,  and  you  shall  have  a  mortgage 
upon  them,  either  standing  or  lying,  as  you  please. 

Bart.  Your  old  elms  and  your  old  oaks  will  be  a 
very  rotten  security — cause  you  haven’t  the  power  of 
cutting  till  you  come  of  age. 

Sedg.  Where  the  devil  did  he  learn  that  (aside.) 
Well,  well,  that  you  know  will  be  in  a  week. 

Bart.  Yesh,  but  you  want  to  touch  directly. 

Sedg.  W ell,  well,  get  me  the  money,  and  damn 
the  security. 

Bart.  Damn  de  security — ah  !  dat's  very  pretty 
talking — but  I  can’t  do  business  without  security — if 
its  vonce  known,  I  should  be  expelled,  and  thrown 
upon  the  vide  vorld. 

Sedg.  Well  then,  you  shall  be  the  first,  and  set  a 
noble  example  to  your  brother  usurers. 

Bart:  I  should  not  be  able  to  convert  any  one 
of  my  tribe,  or  your’s  either. 

Sedg.  And  you  won't  let  me  have  the  money. 

Bart.  Not  without  security. 
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Sedg.  Well — what  am  I  to  sign — are  you  prepared 
with  your  instruments? — I’m  ready. 

Bart .  Oh  yes !  I  have  every  thing  prepared — 
here’s  de  moneysh — There’s  the  bond-^-it  only  wants 
your  signature — Oh — I’m  a  man  of  business. 

Sedg.  (Sig?is.)  There — (gives  the  bond.) 

Bart .  Well — dere — ( gives  the  money.'] 

Sedg.  And  now  go  to  the  devil. 

Bart.  Thank  you.  Sir — much  oblig’d  to  you — 
now,  profligate,  your  punishment’s  at  hand. 

(Exit  Barton.) 

Sedg.  What  a  miserable  reptile  is  this — yet  how 
can  I  expect  that  a  wretch,  whose  trade  is  extortion, 
will  lend  me  two  thousand  pounds  without  security, 
when  my  very  best  friends  can’t  muster  among  them 
a  single  guinea — well,  well,  the  errand  I  am  going 
upon,  may  perhaps  discharge  a  debt,  which  will  free 
me  at  once  from  the  importunity  of  my  creditors, 
and  the  perfidy  of  my  friends.  If  I  fall,  I  shall  be 
indebted  to  the  hand  of  my  adversary — if  I  survive, 
I  must  then  trust  to  my  own. 


SCENE  III. 

ANOTHER  APARTMENT  IN  LADY  NIGHTSHADE’S  HOUSE. 

Table  and  Chairs. 

Enter  Barton  (as  the  Jew ,  folloived  by  Betty). 

* 

Betty.  This  way,  Mr.  Jew,  if  you  please,  this  way, 
if  you’ll  sit  down  in  this  room,  my  lady  will  wait 
on  you. — I’ll  inform  my  lady.  (Exit  Betty.) 

Bart.  Her  ladv  ship  want  me  ?  then  there  is  some 
mischief  on  foot,  ecod  I  shall  make  more  discoveries  in 
this  disguise,  than  I  at  first  calculated  upon — here 
she  comes — now  to  my  character. 

Enter  Lady  Nightshade. 

Lady  Night .  Your  servant.  Sir. 
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Bart.  No,  madam,  ’tis  I  am  your  ladyship’s 
servant. 

Lady  Night.  No  ceremony,  I  insist  upon  it,  pray 
be  seated. — 1  have  business  of  some  importance  to 
transact,  which,  as  I  have  heard  a  very  great  character 
both  of  your  talents  and  secrecy,  I  don’t  think  I  can. 
commit  into  better  hands. 

Bart.  As  to  my  talents  I  shall  not  say  nothing — 
as  to  my  secrecy,  I  am  very  often  employed  by  ladies 
of  the  first  quality. 

Lady  Night.  Then,  Sir,  the  business  is  this — there 
are  in  this  case  diamonds  of  considerable  value — look 
at  them,  and  examine  them  with  attention. 

Bart.  My  ward’s  diamonds,  by  heaven!  [aside.) 

Lady  Night.  Bless  me.  Sir,  you  seem  very  much 
surprized. 

Bart.  I  am  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  jewels; 
madam. — They  are  pretty  baubles,  very  pretty  bau¬ 
bles. 

Lady  Night.  Yes,  they  cost  a  very  pretty  price, 
five  thousand  pounds  I  can  assure  you,  was  the  very 
lowest. 

Bart.  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  dat — for  I  bought  them 
myself.  [Aside.) 

Lady  Night.  Examine  them  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  nicety,  and  tell  me  candidly  whether  you  think 
they  could  be  counterfeited. 

Bart.  Counterfeited,  counterfeited,  madam  !  [turns 
to  Lady  Nightshade.) 

Lady  Night.  Yes,  Sir,  counterfeited — I  have  some 
thoughts  of  disposing  of  them. 

Bart.  They  then  belong  to  your  ladyship  ? 

Lady  Night.  Yes,  a  present  from  my  poor  deceased 
lord. 

Bart.  I  shall  never  contain  myself, [aside] — and 
your  ladyship  thinks  of  employing  me  in  the  affair. 

Lady  Night.  Why  I  think  you’ll  do  me  justice. 

Bart.  Your  ladyship  may  depend  upon  the 
strictest  justice. 

F 
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Lady  Night .  Diamonds  are  an  ornament  to  be  sure 
- — but  then  they  are  of  no  real  use. 

Bart.  None  in  the  leasht — none  in  the  leasht. — 

Lady  Night.  For  my  part,  I  can’t  see  but  paste 
looks  just  as  well. 

Bart.  Oh  there  ish  no  difference  at  all — none  at 
all — it  shall  be  done  out  of  hand. 

Lady  Night.  Immediately. 

Bart .  Then  I’ll  set  about  it  at  once.  ( Rising  to  go.) 
Your  ladyship  will  trust  them  in  my  hands — they  will 
be  as  safe  as  in  your  own. 

Lady  Night.  Believe  me,  I  haven’t  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  your  honesty. 

Bart.  When  your  ladyship  knows  me  better,  you’ll 
find  me  an  honester  man  than  you  take  me  for. 

Lady  Night.  Oh,  Sir,  that  is  impossible. 

Bart.  I  kindly  take  my  leave — I  beg  your  lady¬ 
ship  will  not  stir.  [Exit.) 

Lady  Night.  So  I  think  now  I  shall  be  even  with 
them  all — it  is  almost  impossible  the  transaction  should 
be  discovered,  and  if  it  is,  the  diamonds  have  been 
thro’  other  hands,  and  the  fact  can  never  be  brought 
home  to  me.  The  price  of  them  will  fit  up  my 
rooms  in  the  highest  style,  and  give  my  bank  an 
eclat  that  will  certainly  bring  me  full  repayment 
with  interest,  by  the  end  of  the  season. 


END  OF  ACT  III 
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SCENE  I. 

Lady  Wellgrove’s. 

Lady  Wellgrove  and  BARTON. 

Lady  Well .  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for 
this  visit. 

Bart.  You  will  perhaps  think  yourself  less  obliged 
when  you  understand  I  am  come  to  give  advice. 

Lady  Well.  Indeed  you  wrong  me. — When  did  I 
ever  listen  to  your  advice  without  pleasure  ? 

Bart.  Well,  well,  to  do  you  justice  you  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  good  girl,  but  the  point  on  which  I  am 
going  to  touch  is  of  so  tender  a  nature  that — 

Enter  Servant. 

Sew.  Mr.  Hint,  Madam. 

Lady  Well.  The  impertinent  fool,  what  can  he 
want  ? — well,  shew  him  up.  [Exit  Servant.) 

Bart.  If  you  have  visitors.  I’ll  take  some  other 
opportunity. 

Lady  Well.  No,  don’t  go.  I’ll  dispatch  him  imme¬ 
diately. 

Enter  Hint. 

Hint.  Beg  pardon,  but  was  informed  you  were 
alone — have  heard  no  doubt  of  the  elopement  ? 

Bart.  Of  Miss  Sedgemore,  Sir. 

Hint.  The  same,  Sir. 

Lady  Well.'  The  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know 
about.  Pray,  Mr.  Hint,  tell  us  the  particulars. 
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Bart.  Do,  Sir,  favour  us  with  the  circumstances. 

Flint.  [Affectedly.)  Who  I?  psha !  how  should 
I  know  any  thing  about  it? 

Lady  Well.  Come,  come,  this  is  all  affectation. 

Bart.  Pray,  Sir,  oblige  us  with  the  particulars. 

Hint.  Gad,  I  believe  you  think  I  know  every 
thing,  though,  to  do  myself  justice,  there  is  only  one 
person  besides  the  parties  themselves — a  certain  in¬ 
significant  individual — a  fellow  of  no  discernment  or 
penetration — 

Lady  Well .  Come,  come,  this  is  tantalizing. 

Bart.  Pray,  Sir,  don’t  keep  us  in  suspense. 

Hint.  Why  then  you  must  know,  one  of  the  post¬ 
boys  who  drove  them  the  last  stage  to  Gretna  Green — 

Bart.  Gretna  Green,  Sir? 

Hint .  Yes,  Sir,  Gretna  Green. 

Bart.  Why,  Sir,  the  parties  eloped  only  three 
hours  ago,  and  it’s  impossible  any  information  could 
have  arrived  from  Gretna  Green. 

Hint .  May  be  impossible,  Sir,  but  it’s  very  true 
for  all  that — believe  my  information  may  generallybe 
depended  upon. — However,  Sir,  as  you  seem  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  matter  than  1  do,  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning — did  indeed  intend  to 
give  you  a  chronological  and  exact  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding— might,  perhaps,  have  told  you 
that  the  lady  and  her  gallant  set  off  in  one  post-chaise, 
and  were  immediately  after  followed  by  the  lady’s 
guardian  in  another. 

Bart.  Her  guardian,  Sir  ? 

Hint.  Yes,  Sir,  her  guardian,  Old  Barton — as 
crusty  an  old  curmudgeon  as  any  in  England.  Per¬ 
haps,  Sir,  you  mean  to  dispute  that. 

Bart.  Oh,  no,  Sir,  I  perceive  you’re  much  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  I  am. 

Hint .  Might  have  informed  you  how  the  lovers 
were  detained  at  Barnet,  by  one  of  the  horses  falling 
down  with  the  staggers;  and  would  inevitably  have 
been  overtaken  by  Old  Square-toes,  had  not  the 
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linch-pin  suddenly  flown  out  of  the  wheel  of  his 
chaise,  just  as  fresh  horses  were  put  to  in  their’s — 
that  they  arrived  without  further  accident  on  the 
Scotch  borders — that  Old  Vulcan  insisted  upon  hav¬ 
ing  two  hundred  pounds — that  the  gentleman  remon¬ 
strated — that  the  lady  almost  fainted  with  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  ceremony  would  not  be  performed — 
but  that  the  blacksmith  was  obstinate  and  the  money 
was  paid. — I  might  have  told  all  this ;  nor  shall  you 
ever  hear  from  me,  tho’  nobody  else  knows  it,  that 
the  poor  unfortunate  devil  of  a  lover,  whom  she  had 
cruelly  jilted,  (had  it  from  his  own  mouth)  has  been 
raving  ever  since,  and  was  this  morning  conveyed  by 
bis  friends  to  a  private  madhouse. 

Enter  Servant . 

Serv.  A  letter  for  Mr.  Hint. 

Hint.  For  me? 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir,  the  servant  who  brought  it  was  di¬ 
rected  to  follow  you  here.  [Exit) 

Hint.  Have  I  your  pardon  ?  [breaking  open  the 
letter.) 

Lady  Well.  By  all  means. 

Hint.  [Reads.)  <c  Sir, — Tho’  averse  to  the  arbi- 
“  trament  of  the  sword,  I  have  a  character  which 
((  must  be  supported ;  I  will  therefore  meet  you  at 
“  the  Ring  within  the  hour. — Your  much  injured 
“  friend,  George  Waverly.”  (Drops  the  letter.) 

Lady  Well .  Bless  me,  Mr.  Hint,  I  am  afraid  you’ve 
received  some  uncomfortable  news  V 

Bart.  The  sudden  death  of  some  near  relation, 
perhaps  ? 

Hint.  Sudden  death  !  this  is  the  most  unaccount¬ 
able,  surprising  sort  of  thing;  within  the  hour! 
Zounds  !  I  wouldn’t  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  upon 
so  short  an  invitation,  and  can  he  possibly  think 
that — Why  there’ d  be  hardly  time  to  send  privately 
to  Bow-street  for  the  peace-officers — this  is  the  most 
unaccountable,  surprising,  miraculous — pardon  mv 
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abruptness — d — me,  if  it  is’nt- — quite  incomprehensi- 
ble !  [Exit) 

Bart .  Pray,  is  that  gentleman  one  of  your  intimate 
acquaintance  ? 

Lady  Well.  Yes,  be  is  as  useful  as  a  daily  paper; 
except  that  he  comes  out  a  little  later.  1  think  his 
information  is  about  as  important,  and  his  veracity 
as  much  to  be  depended  upon. 

Bart .  But  to  resume  the  subject  which  he  inter¬ 
rupted.  I  have  been  informed  of  your  partiality  for 
Young  Sedgemore;  nay,  it  is  rumoured  you  have 
consented  to  marry  him  immediately. 

Lady  Well.  My  partiality  to  Mr.  Sedgemore,  I 
candidly  avow,  but  the  rest  of  the  rumour  is  false ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  I  shall  never 
finally  resolve  on  so  important  a  point  without  con¬ 
sulting  you. 

Bart.  Tho’  I  have  lost  the  authority  of  a  guardian, 
I  should  indeed  have  been  mortified  to  have  forfeited 
the  influence  of  a  friend;  and  as  you  have  frankly 
confessed  your  love  for  Mr.  Sedgemore — 

Lady  Well.  Does  not  every  body  love  him.  Sir? — 
is  he  not  brave,  generous,  and  accomplished  ? 

Bart.  I  won’t  deny  his  merit;  but  were  his  vir¬ 
tues  ten  times  greater  than  they  are,  one  odious  vice 
overshades  them  all ;  his  detestable  propensity  to 
gaming. 

Lady  Well.  Oh,  that’s  the  intemperance  of  youth ; 
when  he  is  mine,  1  trust  I  shall  have  influence  enough 
to  cure  him  of  it. 

Bart.  Cure  him  first,  and  marry  him  afterwards; 
but  to  communicate  to  you  a  fact,  of  which  you  can¬ 
not  be  too  soon  apprized,  he  is  already  a  ruined 
man. 

Lady  Well.  Ruin’d? 

Bart.  Yes,  by  me. 

J.ady  Well.  Ah  !  Sir,  that’s  impossible. 

Bart.  You  know  his  estate  is  deeply  indebted  to 
me  as  his  steward,  besides  which,  I  have,  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  a  money-lender,  advanced  him  large  sums 
upon  such  exorbitant  interest,  that  his  whole  estate 
is  in  my  power,  and,  within  an  hour,  he  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  at  my  suit. 

Lady  Well.  My  dear  Sir,  how  can  you  have  the 
inhumanitv - 

%J 

Bart.  Spare  your  reproaches; — tho’  he  has  been 
a  libertine,  I  don’t  mean  to  proportion  his  penance  to 
his  transgressions;  and,  as  he  is  not  yet  an  hardened 
sinner,  1  shall  only  consign  him  for  a  short  time  to 
the  house  of  correction. 

Lady  Well.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  hu¬ 
manity,  to  suppose  you  would  give  unnecessary  pain ; 
but  may  not  the  extremity  of  your  purpose,  instead 
of  awakening  him  to  reflection,  drive  him  to  despair? 

Bart .  Leave  me  to  manage  it,  and  doubt  not  of 
success.  If  I  fail  to  rouse  his  pride,  still  1  have  pre¬ 
served  his  fortune ;  and,  if  I  succeed  in  rooting  from 
bis  bosom  this  selfish  and  contemptible  vice  of  gam¬ 
ing,  I  may  proudly  present  him  to  you  as  a  husband 
every  way  worthy  your  affection.  (Exit.) 

Lady  [Veil.  Farewel,  Sir ;  tho’  I  hope  every  thing, 
I  cannot  but  tremble  for  the  event. 

% 

Enter  Sapling. 

Sap .  Hist  !  hist !  Cousin  Letty,  stop  a  moment. 

Lady  Well .  Oh,  you  creature,  don’t  teaze  me  now. 

Sap.  Nay,  I  don’t  want  to  teaze  you  never.  Do 
but  listen  for  a  moment;  it  will  be  worth  your  while, 
for  ’tis  the  last  time  as  I  shall  ever  talk  to  you  of  our 
love  matters. 

Lady  Well.  Well,  as  you  promise  it  shall  be  the  last 
time,  let  us  once  more  discuss  them ; — we  may  do  it 
safely,  for  we  dislike  one  another  too  much  to  quarrel. 

Sap .  Aye,  so  we  do,  that’s  lucky. — You  know, 
cousin,  father  sent  me  up  to  towm  to  marry  you. 

Lady  Well.  I  do  indeed ;  you  told  me  so  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  arrived,  and  have  tagged  it  to  every 
“  How  d’ye  do”  and  “  Good  bye”  ever  since. 
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Sap.  Now  it  seems  von  don’t  care  for  father,  and 
wont  do  as  he  orders.  Though  I  dursn’t  but  marry 
you,  if  you  were  willing,  though  you  were  uglier 
than  old  Jenny  Goggle,  of  Gorgon  Hall. 

Lady  Well.  Thank  you,  cousin  ;  I  obeyed  my  own 
parents  scrupulously,  and  will  never  obey  any  body 
else,  out  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

Sap.  Well,  you  must  know,  just  as  I  was  a  put¬ 
ting  my  luggage  a  top  of  the  heavy,  to  come  up  and 
marry  you,  father  bid  me  mind  my  manners  in  town, 
and  keep  myself  smart  and  sober,  and  genteel,  or 
perhaps  you  might  not  take  to  me;  now  as  you 
wont  marry  me  no  how,  I  don’t  see  why  I  need  be 
genteel  any  longer. 

Lady  Well.  As  you  please,  cousin ;  adopt  whatever 
graces  sit  upon  you  easiest,  onlyr  keep  to  our  agree¬ 
ment,  and  be  this  our  last  tender  conversation. 

Sap.  Thank  you,  cousin  ;  thank  you.  The  graces 
that  suit  me  best  are  a  roaring  party,  and  cracking 
a  dozen  or  two  of  wine  ; — now  1  know  of  a  rare  mer¬ 
ry  meeting  to  night,  if  you  will  not  tell  father. 

Lady  Well.  Oh,  never  fear  me.  Run  out  of  bounds 
as  far  as  pleases  you,  I  am  no  spy  for  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter. 

Sap.  Well,  but  one  word  more.  You  know  when 
I  go  back,  father  will  be  cantankerous;  now,  wont 
you  write  a  letter  to  say  I  have  been  as  genteel  and 
graceful  as  heart  could  desire ;  and  that  we  don’t 
marry  only  because  we  have  got  no  sympathies,  or 
our  hearts  an’t  formed  in  the  same  mould;  or  some 
of  the  fine  reasons  people  give,  for  not  marrying,  in 
story  books ; — father  wont  understand  a  word,  and 
be  so  rarely  taken  in. 

Lady  Well.  Well,  dear  cousin,  as  I  now  call  you 
for  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last  time,  you  shall  dictate 
your  own  account  of  your  own  merits.  I  will  use  all 
my  talent  at  embellishment,  and  your  father  shall 
learn  that  his  son  is  as  much  a  Chesterfield  in  man¬ 
ners  as  an  Adonis  in  person  ; — and  if  he  doesn’t  be- 
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lieve  every  syllable,  he  is  the  wisest  father  of  the  most 
foolish  child  I  ever  heard  of.  (Exit.) 

Sap .  That's  the  second  time  she  has  called  me 
a  fool  to-day. — That’s  proper  good,  just  after  her 
palaver  about  Adonis,  and  t’other  gentleman  she 
mentioned. — Now  I’ll  shew  these  Londoners  we 
country  lads  can  be  as  flashy  and  high-bred  as  they. 
— I’ll  set-to  with  e’er  a  one  of  them,  and  I  am  mainly 
mistaken  if  they  wont  very  soon  find  that  my  head’s 
the  hardest  in  company.  ( Exit  SAPLING.) 


SCENE  II. 

THE  PARK. 

Enter'  SEDGEMORE. 

Sedg.  I  am  yet  some  minutes  before  my  time. — 
Let  me  once  more  read  his  letter.  [Reads.)  What  am 
I  to  conclude  from  this  ? — that,  in  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  he  has  sent  me  the  letter  designed  for  another; 
or,  that  the  whole  is  a  paltry  contrivance  to  cover  his 
design  ; — no,  he  never  could  condescend  to  so  mean 
an  artifice.  (Enter  Hint.)  S’death  !  this  impertinent 
puppy  again. 

Hint .  Servant,  Sir. 

Sedg.  Sir,  I  wish  to  be  alone. 

Hint .  Wants  to  destroy  himself.  [Aside.)  Know 
you  wish  to  be  alone,  Sir. 

Sedg.  Indeed,  Sir  ? 

Hint.  Think  I  can  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at 
your  business  here. 

Sedg.  Then,  Sir,  you  must  know  it  is  a  business 
of  which  all  men  are  so  much  ashamed,  that  they  do 
it  with  few  witnesses! 

Hint .  Certainly  going  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Serpentine  ; — I  shall  prevent  him  tho\  [aside.) 

Sedg .  Waverly  not  in  sight  yet. 
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Hint .  If  I  should  save  him  now,  (aside)— my 
dear  Sir,  do  consider  the  consequences. 

Sedg.  Sir,  I  have  considered  the  consequences. 

Hint.  Consider  what  a  paragraph  it  will  make- 
yesterday  morning  a  young  man  genteely  dress'd  was 
taken  out  of  the  Serpentine-River,  without  any  signs  of 
life.  The  means  recommended  by  the  Humane  Socie¬ 
ty  were  made  use  of  three  hours  without  effect. 

Sedg.  This  is  the  most  impudent  fellow — 

Hint.  The  body  now  lies  at  St.  Martin's  bone- 
house  to  be  owned. 

Enter  Waverly. 

Oh  now  my  time  is  come. 

Wav .  Mr.  Sedgemore,  your  servant. — Hint,  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  punctuality,  you  received 
my  letter  I  suppose  ? 

Hint.  Yes,  I  received  your  letter,  or  you  wouldn’t 
have  seen  me  here,  I  promise  you.  (Aside.) 

Wav.  Mr.  Sedgemore,  you  seem  unprovided  with 
a  friend. 

Sedg.  I  hope,  Mr.  Waverly,  we  shall  be  able  to 
settle  our  business  without  one. 

Wav.  By  all  means,  if  that  mode  is  more  agree¬ 
able  to  you. 

Hint.  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ?  (Aside.) 

Wav.  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  thank  you  again 
for  your  punctuality,  but  as  it  happens  I  shan't  have 
occasion  for  you. 

Hint.  Shant  you  ?  I’m  very  glad  of  it.  (Aside.) 

Wav.  Not  the  least — and  as  you  have  already 
done  me  the  favor  to  attend  my  summons,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  add  to  the  obligation  by  leaving  us 
alone. 

Hint.  That  I  will  with  the  utmost  alacrity — I’ll 
see  what’s  going  forward  however.  (Aside.)  Exit . 

Wav .  Now,  Sir,  we  are  alone. 

Sedg.  Mr.  Waverly,  do  me  the  favor  to  read  that 
letter. 
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Wav.  ( reads  the  letter )  Well,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  letter,  tho’  not  the  means  by 
which  it  came  into  your  possession. 

Sedg.  Of  that  the  direction  will  inform  you. 

Wav.  Amazement !  can  it  be  possible? 

Sedg.  He's  innocent,  and  I  have  wrong'd  him — 
you  then  intended  that  letter  for  another. 

Wav.  For  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  us. 

Sedg.  Oh  !  Waverly,  can  you  forgive  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  my  feelings,  and  be  again  my  friend  ? 

Wav.  As  warmly  as  ever,  my  dear  fellow,  for  to 
say  the  truth,  appearances  were  devilish  awkward. 
(Hint  crosses  the  hack  of  the  stage  whistling .)  Oh  ! 
Hint,  are  you  there. 

Hint.  Yes,  I  am  here. 

Wav .  Will  you  favour  me  with  the  letter  you  re?- 
ceived  this  morning  ? 

Hint .  The  letter  !  oh  !  yes,  there  it  is.  ( Gives  it.) 

Wav.  There  was  a  small  mistake  in  the  direction ; — 
this  was  intended  for  you  : — however,  our  differences 
are  now  happily  settled  without  sword  or  pistol. 

Hint.  Thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
business. 

Wav.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  having  kept 
you  so  long  in  a  state  of  apprehension. 

Hint.  Apprehension  !  oh  no,  not  in  the  least,  not 
at  all  alarmed  $  only,  you  know,  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  been  popp'd  off,  I  should  have  felt  so  damned 
awkward,  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  affair. 

Sedg.  This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  oblig¬ 
ed  for  the  information  of  my  sister’s  being  at  your 
chambers. 

Hint.  Who?  me.  Sir — under  no  obligations  of 
that  sort  to  me  I  assure  you. 

Sedg.  Why,  Sir,  didn’t  you  inform  me  Miss 
Sedgemore  had  been  seen  at  this  gentleman’s  cham¬ 
bers  ? 

Hint.  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,  not  I — never  heard  of 
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such  a  thing,  you  must  certainly  have  dream’t  it — 
did  want  to  pump  me,  (to  Waverly)  but  wouldn’t  do 
— you  know  my  talent  for  closeness. 

Wav.  Oh  S  yes,  I  know  it  so  well,  that  if  I  wish’d 
a  thing  to  be  known  to  half  the  town,  I  would  imme¬ 
diately  entrust  it  to  you  as  a  profound  secret — you 
remember  the  affair  of  poor  Miss  Classic? 

Hint.  Nay,  hang  it,  that’s  unmerciful  now. 

Wav.  Didn’t  your  talent  for  invention  break  off 
the  lung  depending  match  betwixt  her  and  Dr.  Double¬ 
chin,  and  didn’t  the  lady  in  a  violent  fit  of  despair — ■ 

Sedg.  Hang  or  drown  ? 

Wav.  Neither;  run  away  with  her  footman  ? 

Hint.  Out,  by  Jupiter,  for  everyone  knows  it  was 
the  coachman. 

Enter  Nab,  who  taps  SjEDGEMORE  and  WaVERLY  on  the 

shoulder . 

Nab.  Your  servant,  gem  men. 

Hint.  Hey  !  what ! — tap  on  the  shoulder — slight 
hint  of  a  bailiff — take  it  immediately.  ( Runs  off.) 

Sedg.  Very  familiar,  Sir,  but  really  I  hav’n’t  the 
smallest  recollection  of  your  person. 

Wav.  Nor  I. 

Sedg.  Your  name.  Sir  ? 

Nab.  Nab,  Sir,  Nab,  at  your  service. 

Wav.  And  your  business  ? 

Nab.  My  business,  oh,  a  mere  trifle — come,  come, 
you  needn’t  look  so  shy  upon  a  brother  officer. 

Sedg.  Indeed,  Sir,  and  who  is  your  commander  ? 

Nab.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  suppose  you  read 
my  commission  (serves  them  with  a  writ). 

Wav .  Hell  and  the  devil,  at  the  suit  of  my  uncle! 

Sedg.  Barton  to  betray  me  thus  ! 

Nab.  I  don’t  know  what  you  may  think  of  this, 
gentlemen,  but  its  what  I  call  doing  business — 
damme  its  liming  two  birds  with  one  twig. 

Wav.  And  where,  Mr.  Birdcatcher,  is  it  your 
pleasure — 
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Nab .  You’ll  find  your  new  apartments  very  snug 
and  agreeable — a  clumsy  bolt  or  two  upon  the  door, 
and  a  few  ugly  iron  bars  across  the  window;  then  the 
room,  to  be  sure,  is  very  small,  the  air  none  of  the 
sweetest,  and  the  prospect  damnable;  but  in  all  other 
respects — 

Wav.  Don’t  anticipate,  Sir,  don’t  anticipate,  I’ve 
no  doubt  we  shall  find  your  house  a  paradise,  with 
the  devil  always  at  our  elbow ;  but  as  most  probably 
we  shall  be  there  long  enough  to  discover  all  its 
beauties,  suppose  you  shew  us  the  way. 

Nab .  Sir,  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Wav.  Courage,  boy,  ( to  Sedg.)  vre  came  here  to 
cut  one  another’s  throats,  let  us  now  be  employed  in 
the  nobler  office  of  rousing  one  another’s  philosophy. 

(Exeunt.) 
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ACT  V, 


SCENE  I. 

.  -  »  .  •  4 

A  Spunging  house. 

WAVERLY  and  SEDGEMORE  sitting  at  a  table . 

Wav .  Well,  Charles,  here  we  are  safely  caged  at 
last ! — hang  it,  don't  droop,  boy,  man  is  at  best  but 
the  foot-ball  of  fortune. 

Sedg.  Ruin'd  past  redemption — our  misfortune 
will  immediately  get  wind,  and  every  paltry,  sneak¬ 
ing  tradesman,  who  an  hour  ago  would  almost  have 
kiss'd  the  earth  to  receive  my  commands,  will  now 
'  wear  the  brow  of  insolent  superiority. 

Wav .  Why  the  rogues  will  be  busy  I’m  afraid — 
what  a  happy  life  might  a  young  man  lead  if  none  of 
his  tradesmen  ever  became  importunate  before  his 
undertaker. 

Sedg.  To  be  exposed  to  the  insolent  demands  of 
my  creditors,  and  the  sneering  pity  of  my  friends — 
I  will  not  endure  it.  ( Takes  out  a  pistol  and  lays  it 
on  the  table.) 

Wav.  Why  what  the  devil  possesses  you  now  ? 

Sedg .  No  matter — something  must  be  done  to 
save  me  from  infamy. 

Wav.  What,  by  shooting  yourself  through  the 
head — Believe  me,  Charles,  the  worst  way  of  a  man's 
atoning  for  his  past  irregularities,  is  by  putting  it 
out  of  his  power  ever  to  make  amends  for  them. 

Enter  Nab. 

Nab.  There’s  one  Levi  below  inquires  for  you. 
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Wav.  Shew  him  up.  ( Exit  Nab.  Well  shoot 
him  first,  however — tho’  perhaps  he  has  heard  of  our 
misfortunes,  and  is  come  to  bail  us. 

Sedg.  Rather  he  is  more  alert  than  the  rest,  and 
learning  we  are  caged,  he  is  come  to  clip  our  wings. 

Wav.  Then  I’ll  give  him  a  specimen  of  what  he 
is  to  expect. 

Sedg.  What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Wav.  Only  to  make  him  bail  us.  Come  ! — put 
up  your  pistol  till  we  have  occasion  for  it. — Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Barton. 

Bart.  Shave  you.  Gentlemen,  both — I  couldn’t 
think  of  taking  my  leave  without  inquiring  how  you 
like  your  new  apartments — I  suppose  you  can  guess 
my  business  here — I  came  to — 

Wav.  Bail  us,  I  know  you  did. 

Bart.  Then  you  know  more  than  ever  entered 
my  head — I  came  to  lodge  a  detainer  against  you 
both. 

Wav.  You  really  did  ? 

Bart.  Yesh,  you  know,  you  will  have  no  more 
occasion  for  me. 

Sedg.  Rather,  friend  Levi,  you  will  have  no  more 
occasion  for  us. 

Bart.  Dat  ish  de  same  thing,  you  know — so  now 
having  told  you  my  business,  I  shall  humbly  take  my 
leave. 

Wav.  Indeed  you  will  not. 

Bart .  No  ? 

Sedg.  No. 

Wav.  For  thus  I  lodge  a  detainer  against  you. — 

( Presents  a  pistol .) 

Sedg.  And  I  another.  ( Presents  another  pistol.) 

Bart.  Why  this  ish  new  legal  process. 

Wav.  Yes,  a  compendious  mode  of  settling  ac¬ 
counts  between  debtor  and  creditor,  by  double  entry. 

Bart.  Very  compendious  indeed. 
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Sedg.  Yes,  and  as  you  approve  of  it,  suppose  we 
strike  the  balance  immediately. 

Bart .  Oh,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  l 

Sedg.  No  canting.  Sir. 

Bart .  Mercy  on  me,  mercy  on  me  1 

Wav.  Now,  Charles,  are  you  prepared  ? 

Sedg.  Give  the  word. 

Wav.  Make  ready,  present — 

Bart .  Stop  a  moment,  stop  a  moment — Bless  me, 
what  would  you  have  ? 

Wav.  Bail  us  immediately — you  have  acquired 
your  riches  by  extortion,  and  now  you  shall  part  with 
a  little  of  it  by  the  same  means — therefore  bail  us  im¬ 
mediately,  or — 

Bart.  Impossible ! 

Sedg.  Then  here  goes. 

Bart.  Mercy  on  me  1  Stop  a  minute. 

Wav.  Not  a  second — promise  immediately  to  bail 
us,  or  you  shall  be  in  Abraham’s  bosom  in  the  snap¬ 
ping  of  a  Trigger. 

Bart.  Oh,  my  moneysh,  my  moneysh  ! 

Sedg.  Promise,  at  once,  or  the  prayers  of  fifty 
synagogues  shan’t  save  your  bacon 

Bart .  My  bacon  !  I  am  a  Jew. 

Wav .  Now,  Charles,  make  ready — present — F — 

Bart.  (Pulls  off  his  disguise .) 

Wav.  My  uncle  ? 

Sedg.  Barton  ? 

Bart.  Now  an’t  you  a  couple  of  hopeful  youths, 
an  affectionate  nephew,  and  a  grateful  ward  ?  Who 
without  judge  or  jury  would  have  put  me  out  of  the 
world  by  double  entry,  for  having  preserved  you  both 
from  beggary  and  ruin.  Well,  Gentlemen,  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourselves  ? 

Wav .  Not  a  syllable — I  don’t  think  I  had  ever 
so  little  to  say  for  myself  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life. 

Bart.  Your  friend  here,  perhaps,  may  give  you 
some  assistance.  >  / 
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Sedg.  Not  I,  Sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Bart.  You  young  prodigals.  I  see  a  blush  ol 
amendment  in  your  cheeks,  the  herald  of  returning 
virtue.  Give  me  your  hands — you  have  been  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  wild  young  dogs,  but  I  have  redeemed  all — 
behold  in  me  your  only  creditor,  and  your  true  friend. 

Sedg.  My  noble,  generous  benefactor  ! 

W av.  My  ever  honoured  uncle  ! 

Bart .  A  truce  with  your  praises,  if  you  please. — I 
have  settled  your  reckoning  here,  and  we  may  depart 
immediately.  I’ve  a  coach  waiting,  you  must  rein¬ 
state  me  in  my  disguise,  for  I  have  another  game  to 
play,  which  I’ll  explain  to  you  as  we  go  along. 

(They  re-dress  him.) 

Wav.  Upon  my  soul,  you  have  pitch’d  upon  a 
most  happy  disguise  to  conceal  the  practice  of  ge¬ 
nerosity. 

Bart.  No  unmanly  reflections,  Sir — National  pre¬ 
judices  are  as  false  as  they  are  illiberal.  Believe  me, 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  wears  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  under  the  habit  of  a  Jew.  The  seeds  of  be¬ 
nevolence  are  planted  deep  in  every  human  heart ; 
there  is  no  bosom  so  barren  and  desolate  as  not  to 
bear  some  blossoms  of  humanity.  [Exeunt.) 


SCENE  II. 

LADY  WELLGROVE’s. 

Lady  WELLGROVE  sitting  at  Table. 

Lady  Well.  What  a  sleeping  sluggard  is  time,  when 
we  most  anxiously  wish  for  his  approach.  The  last 
half  hour  has  appeared  an  age,  and  the  next  will  be 
almost  an  eternity. — I’ll  steal  and  see  if  Julia  is  yet 
awake.  [Goes  into  the  chamber  and  returns .)  The 
bitterest  draught  of  misery  has, an  opiate  for  th£  bo¬ 
som  at  peace  with  itself. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lady  Nightshade  and  Lord  Fillagree. 

Lady  Well.  Shew  them  up.  (Exit  Servant.)  What 
can  they  want  ? — Perhaps  her  ladyship  may  have 
heard  that  I  have  given  an  asylum  to  her  Ward,  and 
is  come  to  claim  her. 

Enter  LADY  NIGHTSHADE,  and  LORD  FlLLAGREE. 

Good-morrow,  Madam — Lord  Fillagree,  your  servant 
— the  honour  of  this  visit  is  quite  unexpected. 

Lady  Night.  So  I  should  imagine  !  but  business  of 
the  first  importance — 

L.  Fit.  Yes,  of  the  first  importance,  positively. 

Lady  Night.  You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the 
elopement  of  my  niece  ? 

Lady  Well.  I  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  it.  (Aside) 

Lady  Night.  And  I  am  informed  from  pretty  toler¬ 
able  authority  the  fugitive  is  now  in  your  house. 

Lady  Well.  It  is  a  fact  I  will  not  deny. 

Lady  Night.  I  suppose  she  has  trumped  up  a  pretty 
story  to  amuse  your  Ladyship  with,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  has  made  very  free  with  my  character,  and  his 
Lordship’s,  whose  bare  civilities  as  a  man  of  gallantry, 
were  mistaken  by  her  rustic  ignorance  for  violence, 
he  1  he  !  he ! 

L.  Fit.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  half  so  ridicu¬ 
lous,  ha !  ha ! 

Lady  Night.  Therefore  as  your  Ladyship  has  had 
the  candour  to  confess  she  is  in  your  house,  I  make  no 
doubt  you  will  immediately  restore  her  to  me,  who 
come  to  claim  her  both  as  her  guardian  and  her 
relation. 

Lady  Well.  Your  Ladyship  must  pardon  me — my 
respect  for  truth  has  induced  me  to  avow  the  protec¬ 
tion  I  have  afforded  Miss  Sedgemore,  and  my  regard 
for  justice  and  humanity  impel  me  to  continue  it. 

Lady  Night.  Very  well,  madam,  vastly  well — you’ll 
please  to  recollect  she’s  a  Ward  of  Chancery. 
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Lady  Well.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if 
your  Ladyship  had  recollected  that. 

Lady  Night.  Very  well.  Madam,  vastly  well — 
you’ll  recollect  there’s  such  a  thing  as  law,  but  I 
suppose  you  are  above  that. 

Lady  Well.  By  no  means — they  only  think  them¬ 
selves  above  law  who  attempt  to  violate  it  with  impu¬ 
nity.  As  a  relation  of  Miss  Sedgemore,  the  law  has 
appointed  your  Ladyship  joint  guardian  of  her  honor 
and  her  fortune.  You  best  know  how  you  have  exe¬ 
cuted  that  trust ;  but  till  that  point  is  settled,  I  must 
be  excused  for  doubting  your  title  to  resume  it. 

L^ady  Night.  Then,  Madam,  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  searching  your  house. 

Ixtdy  Well .  Your  Ladyship,  I  trust,  will  do  no¬ 
thing  derogatory  to  the  manners  of  a  gentlewoman. 

Enter  SAPLING,  drunk. 

Sap.  Ah  !  Jenny,  [without)  so  here  I  am  at  last. 

L.  Fil.  Who  the  devil  have  we  here  ! 

Sap.  Damme  but  we’ve  had  a  night  of  it — a  set  of 
high  dogs.  [Mimic ks  them.) 

Lady  Well.  My  hopeful  cousin  in  this  state. 

Sap.  Sir  Harry,  drink  off  your  heel  taps — my  Lord, 
what  d’ye  think  of  the  devil — not  half  hot  enough. — 
Fill  as  you  please,  and  drink  as  you  fill. 

L.  Fit.  Filthy  fellow. 

Sap.  Buz  you  my  Lord — Buz,  buz,  buz — damme 
I  think  there  was  nothing  but  buz— and  now  I’ll  go 
to  bed.  !  ;  ’ 

Lady  Well.  Sir,  I  hope  you’ll  go  to. bed  in  your 
own  house. 

Sap.  My  own  house — that’s  a  very  good  joke — 
what,  l  suppose  that  isn’t  my  bed-chamber  ? 

Lady  Well .  I  tell  you  this  is  not  your  chamber — 
was  there  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate? 

Sap.  Not  my  chamber — I  know  it  by  the  key¬ 
hole. 

Lady  Well.  I  tell  you  it  is  not. 

Sap.  But  I  say  it  is.  [They  struggle — SAPLING 
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comes  with  his  back  against  the  door ,  and  forces  it  open 
— he  goes  in,  Miss  SEDGEMORE  comes  out,  and  he  follows 
her.)  Damme  but  I’ve  bolted  her,  or  rather  I  have 
unbolted  her. 

Lady  Night.  So,  Miss,  you  are  discovered  at  last, 
and  I’ll  see  who’ll  now  interpose  between  you  and  my 
lawful  authority. 

L.  Fil.  Yes,  I’ll  see  who’ll  now  interpose  between 
us  and  lawful  authority. 

Sap.  (Puts  himself  in  their  zvay.)  Not  an  inch 
further — I  started  the  game,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Besides,  she’s  my  own  wounded  bird, 
and  no  other  sportsman  shall  hunt  it  down. 

Lady  Night.  A  very  extraordinary  person  this. 

L.  Fil .  Very  extraordinary  person  indeed — pray 
Sir,  do  you  happen  to  know  that  this  lady  is  a  Ward 
of  Chancery  ?  ' 

Sap.  Very  possibly ;  but  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  to  come  for  her,  he  should  not  have  her — pray 
Sir,  are  you  his  bag-bearer  ? 

L.  Fil.  His  bag-bearer ! — perhaps  you  are  igno¬ 
rant  that  I’m  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

Sap.  Poo,  never  mind  that — father’s  a  baronet — 
keep  off.  ( Puts  himself  in  a  boxing  attitude .) 

L.  Fil.  1  think  we  had  better  send  for  a  con¬ 
stable. 

Sap.  A  constable  ? 

L.  Fil.  I’ll  no  longer  endure  it.  (The  women 
scream — WAVERLY  and  SEDGEMORE  enter.) 

Wav.  Hollo  !  what  the  devil’s  the  matter  here  ? 

Sap .  Ho  !  ho  !  more  company  !  Then  I’ll  go  to 
bed — damme,  I’ll  go  to  bed.  (Staggers  off) 

Lady  Night.  Oh,  Charles,  I’m  glad  you’re  come — 
your  sister  is  discovered  at  last. 

Sedg.  Yes,  Madam,  so  is  your  Ladyship. 

Lady  Night.  What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Sedg.  Nothing,  only  a  Jew  has  been  taken  up 
attempting  to  dispose  of  certain  diamonds,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  my  sister. 

Lady  Night.  Well,  Sir? 
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Wav .  And  has  confessed  to  have  received  the 
jewels  from  your  Ladyship,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them. 

Lady  Night.  A  mighty  ingenious  story. — And  pray 
where  is  this  honest  Jew  ? 

Wav.  Call  the  Jew  into  court. 

Lady  Night,  (aside.)  Surely  he  cannot  have  be* 
trayed  me — at  all  events  1  must  face  it  out. 

Enter  Barton,  disguised  as  the  Jew . 

Lady  Night.  Is  this  the  person  you  speak  of? 

W av.  Does  your  Ladyship  affect  ignorance  of 
him  ? 

Bart.  You  are  too  quick  upon  her  Ladyship — she 
will  know  me  by  and  bye.  Besides  her  Ladyship 
never  saw  me  but  once,  and  then  she  was  more  taken 
with  my  talents  for  secrecy  than  with  the  beauty  of 
my  countenance. 

Lady  Night.  And  pray.  Sir,  have  you  any  thing 
to  accuse  me  of? 

Bart.  Oh,  nothing  at  all — nothing  at  all — every 
one  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  jewels,  especial¬ 
ly  when  they  are  left  them  by  their  dear  deceased  lords, 
and  you  have  done  no  more.  There  ish  not  the  leasht 
harm  in  the  transaction ;  and  now,  having  confessed 
it  as  a  Jew,  I  am  ready  to  bear  witness  to  it  as  a 
Christian.  (Discovers  himself) 

Lady  Night.  Barton  ! 

Bart.  I  told  your  Ladyship  you  would  find  me  an 
honester  man  than  you  took  me  for. 

Lady  Night .  This  is  all  a  plot  to  murder  my  re¬ 
putation. 

L.  Fil.  A  most  infernal  plot,  positively. 

Lady  Night.  Very  well,  gentlemen — mighty  well— 
it  is  now  your  time  to  triumph  ;  but  beware  how  you 
sport  with  the  character  of  a  woman  of  my  rank. 

Bart.  We  shall  be  at  least  as  tender  of  it  as  ever 
your  ladyship  was. 

Lady  Night.  Will  your  lordship  le&ve  this  place? 

L.  Fil.  Immediately — I  protest  I  feel  quite  un- 
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comfortable — will  your  ladyship  give  me  leave? — 
[Offering  his  hand.) 

Lady  Night.  Oh  !  the  monsters  ! 

(Exeunt  Lord  Fil.  and  Lady  Night.) 

Bart.  So.  so.  so,  f looking  at  Sedgemore  and  Lady 
WELLGROVE,  zvho  keep  at  a  distance  from  each  other). 
Now  I  am  sure  you  both  wish  to  be  nearer  together, 
by  your  taking  such  extraordinary  pains  to  keep  at  a 
distance. 

Lady  Well.  Indeed,  Sir,  you’re  very  much  mistaken. 

Bart.  (To  Sedg.)  Zounds,  why  don’t  you  make 
your  advances  ? — she  can’t  in  decency  surrender  till 
you  begin  the  attack. 

Sedg.  Great  as  my  offence  has  been,  my  punish¬ 
ment  has  already  exceeded  it.  Can  nothing  convince 
you  of  my  contrition  ? 

Lady  Well.  Nothing.  Yes,  time,  time  may  shew 
your  sincerity;  tho’,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  don’t 
think  even  time  can  do  it.  No,  I’m  so  convinced 
your  offence  can  never  be  obliterated  by  time,  that  I 
think  I  may  as  well  forgive  you  at  once — there  (gives 
him  her  hand) ;  behave  better  for  the  future. 

Sedg.  Who  wouldn’t  transgress,  to  be  thus  for¬ 
given  ? 

Bari.  Here,  Julia,  are  your  diamonds  (gives  the 
casket );  and  Waverly,  here  is  a  diamond  for  you  of 
the  first  water  and  the  brightest  polish  (gives  Julia  to 
Waverly).  Preserve  her  faithfully  in  your  bosom, 
and  set  her  deeply  in  your  heart,  and  remember  that 
nothing  can  ever  rob  you  of  your  treasure,  whilst  you 
keep  the  key  to  her  affections.  This  has  been  a  busy 
day  for  us  all,  and  we  hope  our  friends  here  will  not 
think  it  labour  in  vain. 

Their  helping  hands,  “  The  Guardians,”  should  engage. 

Their  care ;  the  real  Guardians  of  the  Stage. 
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( Speaking  at  the  Stage  Door .) 

I  will  go  forth  and  speak  it — let  me  through,  Man. 

(  Entering.) 

The  Epilogue’s  among  the  rights  of  woman. 

Though  through  your  Timon  not  a  female’s  heard — 

The  play  once  done,  no  man  shall  say  a  word. 

Ladies,  my  wrongs  are  yours.  Shall  actors  flout  us — 

Shall  managers  pretend  to  do  without  us  ? 

And  persevere,  for  they  have  dared  begin  it. 

To  act  a  play  without  a  woman  in  it  ? 

They  cry — “’Tis  Shakespeare’s.”  Then  I  must  confess 
It  much  destroys  my  reverence  for  Queen  Bess. 

She,  who  the  French  could  tame — the  Spaniard  fetter — 

Might  sure  have  taught  her  saucy  poet  better. 

Thus  fierce  with  rage — no  prompter’s  mandate  checks— 

Ladies,  I  stand  the  champion  of  the  sex. 

And  for  our  Bard  claim  your  applause  by  right — 

For  women  guide  our  moral  plot  to-night. 

And  hard,  and  bold,  and  high  in  praise  should  be 
The  task  our  closing  Drama  leaves  to  me.* 

A  gamester  thus  by  wedlock  to  reclaim! 

How  many  think  I  play  a  desperate  game — 

Yet  can  good  wives,  if  wise,  in  every  station 
On  man  work  miracles  of  reformation. 

And  were  such  wives  more  common,  I’d  ensure  it. 

However  great  the  malady,  they’d  cure  it. 

And  much  their  aid  is  wanted  in  a  nation 
That  plays  so  deep  the  game  of  speculation. 

Some  to  pursue  it  in  St.  Giles’s  meet — 

Some  more  genteely  in  St.  James’s  street. 

To  hazard  thousands  at  a  single  throw. 

Or  sink  a  penny  on  a  little  Go. 

Here  rises  briskly  from  his  morning  slumber — 

One  who’s  been  dreaming  of  a  lucky  number. 

His  fortune’s  made — he  seeks  the  shop  where  prizes 
In  golden  rhymes  are  promised  of  all  sizes. 

With  head  brim-full  of  wealth — and  empty  purse — 

The  letter  comes. — Alas !  ’tis  all  blank  verse. 

In  vain  the  lover  hangs  o’er  Chloe’s  charms — 

What’s  love  to  her — while  Pam  is  in  her  arms. 

*  The  lines  from  the  asterisk  to  the  end  were  written  for  the  purpose  by  the 
author  of  the  Comedy. 
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What  on  her  cheek  can  raise  the  glowing  blush 
A  lover’s  tender  vows  ? — Oh,  no — a  flush. 

An  Author  too  stakes  deep  who  dares  engage, 
H  is  all,  in  that  uncertain  game,  the  Stage. 
When  ye  who  here  in  solemn  judgment  sit — 
Approve  his  satire — or  applaud  his  wit —  > 

He  thanks  his  stars  for  such  a  lucky  hit.  J 
Scores  up  his  winnings,  leaves  the  table  gay. 
And  stakes  again  upon  another  play. 


J.  M’Creery,  Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court,  London. 


